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Congress Session Approaches Close 


Walter-Logan Bill Passes But Veto Predi¢ted—Small Chance of Labor Law 
Changes— Revised A. A. A. Plan Demanded—High Taxes in Sight 


(From the Review’s Washington Correspondent) 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—In its closing 

W days the 76th Congress has under 

consideration three or four measures 

of outstanding importance. The Senate passed 
the Walter-Logan bill by a vote of 27 to 25. 
It was referred to a conference committee, 
which has already made its report and it has 
It will be sent 
House, where it is ex- 
The 


Labor 


been accepted by the House. 
over to the White 
pected to receive a presidential veto. 
National 
Relations Act may be given consideration, but 


Smith amendments to the 


it is not believed that they will pass Congress 
this session. Other proposed measures are 
designed to deal with perpetrators of sabotage 
and strikes in plants engaged in the manu- 
facture of war equipment. There is much 
talk of a new and more drastic tax bill, but 
it will be left over for the new Congress to 
vote its approval. A large group in Congress 
is insisting on severe cuts in appropriations 
for all except defense purposes, but it is not 
expected that there, will be any cuts in ap- 
propriations anywhere. 


The Walter-Logan bill is designed to facili- 
tate court appeals from government agencies. 
It would require that rules and regulations 
issued by administrative agencies affecting 
the rights of persons or property may not 
become effective until those affected by the 
ruling may have an opportunity to make an 
appeal. 


Administration Fights Measure 


Department of Agriculture officials are op- 
posing the bill on the grounds that it would 
interfere with their crop-control regulations, 
and their program for regimenting the farm- 
ers, handlers and processors of milk and other 
commodities. Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
claims that the bill is designed to hamstring 
the New Deal. 


On the other hand, Fred Brenckman, 
Washington representative of the National 
Grange, declares that the Walter-Logan bill 
is intended to enable the American people to 
retain control of their own government, and 
is based on the theory that those who are 
on the public payroll are public servants, and 


not the masters of the people. That is why 


the Grange favors enactment of the bill. 


Mr. Brenckman also says that the right 
to appeal from the ruling of any governmental 
When such 
an appeal is denied, it naturally follows that 


board or bureau is fundamental. 


the people are being governed without their 
consent, which is alien to all the fundamental 
concepts of democracy and the American way 
of life. 


Agriculture Supports Smith 
Amendments 


The Smith amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act, among other provisions, 
definitely defines the term “agricultural 
Their enactment would give the milk 


producer the exemption to which he is justly 


labor.” 


entitled under the act. The farmers want 
nothing to do with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. It is reported that the failure 
of the Board to recognize the exemption of 
agricultural labor has imposed severe hard- 
ships 
pursuits. 


upon many engaged in agricultural 


Agricultural labor was clearly exempted 
from the provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Nevertheless the Board, by 
hair-splitting definitions and the usurpation 
of power that it does not possess, has in 
numerous instances attempted to extend its 
jurisdictions to cover operations that in a 
must be regarded as 


reasonable standards 
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It is probable that the 
milk industry has suffered more than any 


strictly agricultural. 


other agricultural or industrial group as a 
result of the National 
Board's unjustified extension of its authority 


Labor Relations 


to control agricultural labor. 
Farm Groups Oppose A.A.A. Program 


It is now indicated that the big national 
farm organizations will demand some decisive 
changes in the administration's farm program 
during the coming session of Congress. The 
Grange has long been critical of the A.A.A. 
program. National Maste 
says “the .right to own and operate a farm 


Grange Taber 


with a minimum of government regulation 
is an American birthright that must be pre- 
served.” 


At its recent session in Syracuse the Na- 
tional Grange proposed that Congress de- 
velop a plan by which groups of producers 
may elect to make use of a quota system to 
maintain prices of their 
domestic market at levels comparable to those 
, it 
demands, the American market to the Ameri- 
can farmer to the limit of his ability to supply 
it by terminating trade treaties harmful to 


products in the 


received by industry and labor. Give 


agriculture. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation in 


previous years has gone along with most 
of the A.A.A. program. Now, 


Edward A. O’Neal, the Farm Bureau Fed- 


however, 


eration president, declares that organized 
farmers want more for their products and 


less in the form of government payments. 


He insists that farmers feel that the gov- 
ernment farm control program as now admin- 
istered by the A.A.A. has failed to give them 
full economic parity with other groups and 
that something should be done about it, 
especially in view of the fact that a vast 
majority of farmers have fulfilled their obli- 
There 
is no question but that Congress will have 


gations under A.A.A. requirements. 


to give consideration to the farm problem. 
It will be seen from these statements that 

both the Grange and Farm Bureau Federation 

are for a farm program that will be effective 


in aiding agriculture effectively with less 
government regulation and expense. 

Senator Arthur Capper who comes from 
the Mid-west wheat belt and Senator Ellender 
from the Cotton Belt, however, have just 
declared that they will fight any attempt to 
reduce government payments to farmers un- 
less farm income is greatly improved. 


Heavy Taxes Loom Ahead 


The congressional fiscal leaders are not 
willing to say at this time what the 1941 tax 
program will be. Senator George, of Georgia, 
ranking member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, says that higher corporation income 
taxes might do business some harm, but 
there appears to be no alternative. He sug- 
gests amortizing defense borrowing over a 
period of around twenty years with provision 
for raising enough taxes to meet current 
expenses and to make yearly payments on 
this debt. 


It is said that a plan of this sort may be 
up for consideration in Congress early in the 
session if the Treasury recommends an in 
crease in the present $49,000,000,000 debt 
limitation. It is expected that the debt limi- 
tation will be raised to $65,000,000,000 or 
more. 


Seek Increased Milk Use 


Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz, Director of Market 
ing and Marketing Agreements, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, says that more and 
more attention is being paid to ways and 
means of cutting corners so that milk may be 
brought to consumers at prices which will 
encourage increased consumption. Producers, 
handlers and consumers stand to gain from 
these efforts, according to Dr. Gaumnitz, who 
adds that there is a broad opportunity for 
cooperative action in the interests of the gen 
eral welfare. 


As to national trends in milk distribution, 
he declares that it is only by constant ex- 
perimentation and devising new plans that 
delivery costs can be reduced so that cus 
tomers may buy milk at lower prices. It is 
important that consumer prices be reduced 
if there is to be an increase in the consump 
tion of fluid milk. 


There is a definite tendency throughout 
the country today for milk dealers to ex- 
periment with new delivery methods, with 
new pricing plans and new types of contain- 
ers. All of these experiments are pointed 
toward reducing consumer prices. It is only 
within the last few years that the use of 
paper containers has become widespread and 
that half-gallon and gallon containers have 
been introduced in our markets. It is un 
doubtedly true that their popularity is due 
in a large part to the lower prices that con- 
sumers pay for milk when bought in large 
quantities. 


Consider Milk Order Amendments 


The Surplus Marketing Administration is 
having under consideration proposed amend- 
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ments to its milk marketing agreements in 
quite a number of areas. It is evident that 
changing conditions and a better understand- 
ing of government control of milk distribution 
leads the producers on one hand and the 
government agents on the other to suggest 
extensive revisions in many federal orders. 


An amended federal order regulating the 
handling of milk in the Cincinnati, Ohio, mar- 
keting area became effective December 2. 
It makes the following minimum producer 
price changes: 

1. Raises the price of Class 1 milk from 
the present order price of $2.35 to $3.00 per 
hundredweight until May 1, 1941, when this 
price automatically drops to $2.45 per hun- 
dredweight. 

2. Increases the order price for Class 1 

milk disposed of by a handler through a 
recognized relief agency from the present 
$1.95 to $2.15 per hundredweight until May 
1, 1941, when the price changes to $1.80 per 
hundredweight. 
3. Moves the order price for Class 2 milk 
of $1.80 upward to $2.25 per hundredweight 
until May 1, 1941, when this price returns 
to $1.80 per hundredweight. 


A public hearing to consider proposed 
amendments which would increase producer 
prices in the Omaha, Neb., and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, milk marketing area will be 
held at Omaha, Dec. 10. The producer price 
of Class 1 milk would be increased from 
$2.05 to $2.25 per hundredweight. The pro- 
ducer price for Class 2 milk would be moved 
up from $1.50 to $1.80 per hundredweight. 
The producer price for Class 3 milk would 
be increased 10 cents per hundredweight. 


Backs Right to Picket 


Supreme Court, in Milk Case, Upholds 
Ban on Injunctions Even Under 


Alleged Sherman Law Violation 


Washington, D. C.—In a unanimous opin- 
ion handed down November 18th, the United 
States Supreme Court ruled that federal 
courts lacked authority to enjoin picketing 
in labor disputes, even if alleged anti-trust 
law violations are involved. The ruling, de- 
livered by Justice Hugo L. Black, reversed 
a previous finding of the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals which held that the Chi- 
cago Milk Drivers’ Union, an A. F. of L. 
affiliate, should be enjoined from picketing 
in a controversy with Lake Valley Farm 
Products, Inc., the dairy workers unionized 
under the C. I. O., and the Lake View Co- 
operative, Inc., of Watertown, Wis. 


Request of the latter three groups in the 
case for an injunction to prevent picketing 
had been denied in Federal District Court, 
but on appeal the Circuit Court ruled that 
it should have been granted because the 
actions of the A. F. of L union were alleged 
to have violated the Sherman law. The Su- 
preme Court’s unanimous decision, however, 
held that passage by Congress of the Norris- 
LaGuardia bill banning anti-picketing in- 


junctions was effected with the purpose of 
drastically curtailing the injunction powers 
of the federal courts, and with the “clear i: 
tention” of ironing out “misinterpretations’ 
of the Sherman act. 


Outline of the Case 


In presenting their case attorneys for tl 
Chicago firm said it distributed its produ 
through “cut rate” stores which sell to co: 
sumers on a cash-and-carry basis. Milk i 
delivered to the stores, they said, by inde 
pendent delivery contractors, many of whor 
belong to the C. I. O. union. They charge 
the A. F. of L. union violently picketed tl 
stores and dairies supplying them in an ef- 
fort to raise prices and establish a monopoly 
on milk deliveries in Chicago. 

Attorneys for the A. F. of L. union argued 
that the objective of the picketing was to 
eliminate the “vender” system of distribution 
which, they charged, depressed working con 
ditions in the industry. They denied they 
have any interest in milk prices. 

Justice Black held that the controversy 
clearly involved a labor dispute within the 
meaning of the Norris-LaGuardia act, de 
spite the company’s claim that the A. F. of L. 
union was violating the Sherman act by 
seeking to maintain high prices. 


Calls Act’s Mandate Plain 


“For us to hold, in the face of this legisla 
tion,” he said, “that the federal courts have 
jurisdiction to grant injunctions in cases 
growing out of labor disputes, merely be 
cause alleged violations of the Sherman act 
are involved, would run counter to the plain 
mandate of the act and would reverse the 
declared purpose of Congress. 


“Whether rightly or wrongly, the defend 
ant (A. F. of L) union believed that the 
vender system was a scheme or device util- 
ized for the purpose of escaping the payment 
of union wages and the assumption of work 
ing conditions commensurate with those im- 
posed under union standards. 


“To say, as the Circuit Court of Appeals 
did, that the conflict here is not a good faith 
labor issue, and that therefore there is no 
‘labor dispute,’ is to ignore the statutory 
definition of the term; to say, further, that 
the conditioned abandonment of the vender 
system under the circumstances, was an issue 
unrelated to labor’s efforts to improve work- 
ing conditions is to shut one’s eyes to the 
every-day elements of industrial strife.” 

—___e—e __ 


J. H. HOBSON CO. TO MOVE 





J. H. Hobson Co., for many years market 
specialists in. Philadelphia on cream, sweet- 
ened condensed milk and milk solids, an- 
nounce their removal before January Ist to 
21 South 12th Street, Philadelphia. Here 
they will occupy larger quarters with more 
ample facilities for the handliag of their 
volume business in dairy products. 
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Yet Another Inquiry 


ORESHADOWED by periodic state- 

ments of intent during the past year and 

accompanied by the usual fanfare of 
publicity. another investigation of the fluid 
milk and general foodstuffs industries has 
lately been launched by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Justice. Functioning through its 
anti-monopoly division under the direction 
of AssisTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL THUR- 
MAN ARNOLD, the department has embarked 
upon a searching probe of allegations of re- 
straints of trade and monopolistic practices 
in the processing, handling, merchandising 
and general distributive phases of the coun- 
try’s agricultural field. 

In the New York City area it is under- 
stood that initial attention will be directed 
ut the fluid milk businéSs, object of so many 
federal, state and lesser probes throughout 
he years. 


Characterizing the operation of the food 


rade machinery as detrimental to the inter- 
sts of the farmer and the consumer, the 
lepartment in its formal announcement stated 
at the inquiry will concern itself primarily 
th milk, cheese, bread, meat, poultry, and 


esh and canned fruits and _ vegetables. 
mong the major charges was the depart- 
ment’s conclusion from its gathered evi- 

nce that the processors and distributors 

foods as a whole were now receiving 59c 
t» 60c of the consumer’s average food dollar 
as compared with a 40c to 48c share between 
1913 and 1920. 


To bring out but one feature of the lengthy 
| re-investigation allegations of improper op- 
«rations, it is interesting to note that, as far 

s the widely published versions of the de- 

artment’s statement are concerned, one will 
earch in vain for any reference, however, 
leeting, to the obvious, inescapable and ma- 
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terial increase in costs in every phase of 
collecting, processing and distributing thrown 
upon the food industries—in common with 
all others—by the demands of unionized 
workers and by the labor legislation, social 
security laws and the rapidly mounting tax 
burdens of the past eight years alone! 


Nor, again to take up but one of many 
points, was there noticeable any allusion to 
the fact that statistical studies by United 
States Department of Agriculture specialists 
provenly show a sharply narrowing margin 
during recent years between the price the 
dairyman receives for milk going to the 
manufactories and the price the consumer 
pays for the finished leading dairy products. 


As we have stressed many times before, 
all representative elements in the marketing 
and distributive branches of the dairy in- 
dustry, together with all similar units in the 
merchandising organizations of other food- 
stuffs businesses, always welcome any fair 
and impartial investigation of their methods 
and practices. It is only to be hoped that 
the present inquiry of the Department of 
Justice will be so conducted. 


Dr. Spencer Comments 


E PRESENT herewith a letter late- 
ly received from  Pror. 
SPENCER, of the Department of Agri 


LELAND 


cultural Economics and Farm Management 
at Cornell University and nationally-known 
authority on milk marketing, in which crit- 
icism is voiced as to certain phases of the 
observations on barriers to interstate com- 
merce which appeared in these columns of 
our November issue. 


Says Dr. SPENCER: 


Epitors, AMERICAN MILK Review.—I am 
writing to comment on your editorial in 
the November AmericAN MILK Review rel- 
ative to trade barriers and criticisms of the 
New York Milk Order. You seem to feel 
that certain New England and Middle- 
Western groups were fighting for a great 
principle when they launched the vigorous 
attack upon the New York Order at recent 
public hearings. 

It must have escaped your attention that 
these groups have proposed the adoption of 
new barriers that are more vicious than any 
we now have. Health department regula- 
tions that limit the sources of milk and 
cream for New York City were cited as 
trade barriers at these hearings. But it can 
at least be said for these regulations that 
they help to keep the transportation charges 
at a minimum by confining the shipments to 
a limited area. The proposals advanced by 
the New England and Middle-Western 
groups would have the opposite effect. They 
would exclude New York cream from the 
New England market so that western cream, 
with higher freight costs, could take its 
place. I agree with your philosophy that 
trade barriers are undesirable, but I do not 
believe the situation will be improved by 
citing existing barriers as an excuse for 
setting up new ones. 

I sympathize with the western cream ship- 
pers in their loss of sales in the eastern 
markets. This is caused primarily by in- 
creased production in the eastern milk sheds. 
The western cream shippers have lost more 
business to plants under the Boston Order 





than to those under the New York Order. 
I have less sympathy with complaints that 
New England dairymen are being hurt by 
unfair competition from New York. The 
truth is that the formula by which surplus 
milk has been priced in New England for 
many years invites manipulation and gives 
the producer no protection from the effects 
of dumping. 

Of course, I agree that certain provisions 
of the New York Order need revision, but 
it would be a serious mistake to adopt pro- 
posals that tend to put in a straight jacket 
the very people whom the Order was de- 
signed chiefly to benefit. 

LELAND SPENCER. 


Wholeheartedly we concur with Dr. 
SPENCER’s view that existing bars to trade 
must not be used as levers to force the adop- 
tion of others. That practice, in reality, is 
one of the major factors in the forging of 
those shackles on interstate commerce which 
in recent years have so restricted the freedom 
of development of our industrial economy. 
And we regret that our editorial comment 
implied approval of such practice. This was 
in no wise intended. Our interpretation of 
the chief suggestions for regulatory revision 
was that they envisaged not the banning of 
New York Shed surplus cream from outside 
points, but its placing upon a fair competitive 
basis with non-shed production. 


In any case we deem it unsound even par- 
tially to justify health department regula- 
tions rigidly circumscribing milk sheds of 
leading metropolitan consuming centers on 
the grounds of maintaining the lowest pos- 
sible transportation charges on the total 
supply. From‘ the standpoint of the general 
welfare, it seems to us that any region in 
the country capable of producing milk of 
strict quality standards in regular material 
excess of its own requirements, should be 
enabled to find and build outlets therefor 
in any marketing area where it can be done 
profitably on an initial-gost-plus-transporta- 
tion-charge basis. 


Well known examples of how little trans- 
portation costs per se mean in supplying 
consumer needs in agricultural products are 
many and varied. For but one instance, West 
Coast henneries long have sent important 
quantities of eggs and poultry in a continu- 
oug stream to help fill the requirements of 
eastern seaboard markets. And they should, 
clearly, jealously be protected in their un- 
questioned right to do so. 


There can of course be no question of 
the equal right of dairy handlers in New 
York State or elsewhere to sell or offer 
for sale any necessary portion of their ex- 
cess in outside markets in the form of cream, 
ice cream or ice cream mix. However, it 
seems to us clearly unjust to set up for the 
amount so merchanized a paying price to 
the producers of the milk from which it was 
made far below producers’ returns for the 
quantity so converted for marketing in their 
home milk sheds, and usually below a parity 
with paying rates in other competing areas. 
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Naturally the entire problem of milk pric- 


ing and regulatory measures is inescapably 
complex in the extreme. Nevertheless, we 
are certain that greater sanity in the ap- 
proach to all the many aspects of the ques- 
tion, and especially as to the whole broad 
field of use classification valuation, would 
result in a more equitable relationship be- 
tween different segments of the industry it- 
self and between the various leading dairy 
ing regions of the country. 


An Urgent Recommendation 


HOSE in charge of the International 

Association of Milk Dealers, the Inter- 

national Association of Ice Cream Man- 
ufacturers and the members themselves are 
giving present thought to the problem of 
selecting a city in which to hold, some week 
next October, their respective annual con- 
ventions. 


Doubtless several municipalities have al- 
ready made application for the honor of being 
chosen host to these important gatherings. 
It is safe to say that these cities may be 
divided into two classes: 


1. Those faving an auditorium large 
enough to house the off-season Dairy Indus- 
tries Exposition and adequate hotel accom- 
modations for the dual convention visitors 
and the exhibiting manufacturers. 

2. Those without hall facilities large 
enough for the Exposition, even at its re- 
stricted off-year size, but possessing the 
necessary hotel space for the visiting milk 
dealers and ice cream men 


The Review believes that the city selected 
should belong in the first group. It is of 
course obvious that the two conventions can 
conduct their sessions and discuss their 
multitudinous problems to the advantage of 
the industries involved and of those attend- 
ing, whether or not the Exposition is held 
concurrently. But we feel that without the 
Exposition, much of the glamour is lacking 
and much of the inspiration lost to Conven- 


tion Week 


It is our belief that the Exposition acts, 
in fact, as a super-magnet which draws those 
extra tens and hundreds whose presence 
sparks the enthusiasm of the conventions 
and makes them far more worth while. The 
record will show, we believe, that when this 
attraction is missing, convention attendance 
falls off 


We feel that the educational stimulus of 
this excellently-managed Exposition—which, 
indeed, vies with Barnum’s as “The Great- 
est Show on Earth’—may well be almost as 
valuable to the milk dealer and ice cream 
man as are the conventions themselves; that 
the knowledge gained from the army of 
trained men in the exhibit booths, each an 
expert in his own line, sharpens the wits 
and the understanding of the visitor, per- 
mitting him more capably to deal with con- 
vention matters and everyday operations as 
well 
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The Exposition,to our notion, perfectly com- 
plements these two great and extraordinarily 
well-conducted trade gatherings, affording 
something of real value to occupy, during 
non-meeting hours, the minds and the time 
of those attending and permitting first-hand 
actual inspection and study of most of those 
physical elements which form the major 
subjects of convention discussion. 


Strongly we recommend, therefore, that 
the location finally selected be able to ac- 
commodate the conventions plus the off- 
season Exposition. And should this be done, 
there comes this almost equally important 
question: In what part of the country shall 
this city be? 


The Review feels that the chosen 1941 
city should be in the great dairy belt of the 
Middle West; for example, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, the Twin Cities or Chicago spring 
to mind as eminently suitable. 


\ look at the record reveals that the Ex- 
position and attendant meetings have been 
staged in the Southwest in 1937; in the East 
North Central in 1938; on the Pacific Coast 
in 1939; and in the East this year. Not for 
a number of years has the Central Western 
industry membership been afforded a home 
engagement, so to speak, of these valuable 
dairy group events. 


Likewise an important consideration is 
that a Middle Western location would un- 
questionably draw a much greater number 
of butter manufacturers to the Exposition. 
Every milk dealer knows how closely his 
business is related to the butter field. And 
if the annual opportunity afforded by the 
Exposition for keeping abreast of the latest 
in equipment, supplies, methods and prac- 
tices makes for the milk plant’s more ef- 
ficient and economic operation, it is plain 
common sense that it will do likewise for 
the butter manufactory. Further, it seems 
obvious that advantaging in these respects 
a greater number of the country’s creamer- 
ies will benefit not alone the individual plants 
but also the dairy industry as a whole. 


The Review urges the selection of a Mid- 
western city with fully adequate facilities for 
the 1941 conventions of the milk and ice 
cream men and the Dairy Industries Exposi- 
tion, and a concerted effort to attract to the 
big show the largest possible attendance 
from the creamery butter business 


Featuring Casein Fabric 


UR front cover this month depicts an 

effective presentation of one import- 

ant direction in which scientific de- 
velopment has in recent years been creating 
new commercial uses for the by-products of 
milk. Shown is Miss Dolly Casein, depart- 
ment store dummy, brought to the recent 
Atlantic City convention of the International 
Association of Milk Dealers by the Milk 
Industry Foundation for the purpose of 
modeling a chic tailored suit for the femin- 


ine wardrobe made out of material woven 
from casein fibre. 

On display at the Haddon Hall head- 
quarters during the period of the sess‘ons, 
Miss Casein and her ultra smart outfit are 
here seen being subjected to the keenly ap- 
praising and, to judge from their mein, the 
cordially approving eyes of two attractive 
Atlantic Cityans, Miss Janet 
MunpeR, who is seated at the left in our 
picture, and Miss MartTAEL GRAHAM, who 
stands in the center of the group. 


young 


Recent expanding commercial use of the 
casein textile seems to hold excellent promise 
that this development of the laboratory 
wizards is destined to afford an increasingly 
enlarging outlet for surplus milk production. 
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WISCONSIN JOINT SESSIONS 


Milk Dealers and Ice Cream Makers to 
Convene December 11-13 

Plans have virtually been completed for 
the joint annual conventions of the Wisconsin 
Milk Dealers Association and the Wiscons 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
which will be held December 11th, 12th and 
13th at Milwaukee, Wis., with headquarters 
at the Schroeder Hotel. A varied program 
has been arranged by those in charge of the 
events with interesting topics scheduled jor 
discussion at the business sessions, a wide 
selection of displays and an attractive sched- 
ule of entertainment. 

Features of the latter will be the usual 
Gopher Stag Supper and Show at 6:30 p.m 
on Wednesday, December 11th, under the 
sponsorship of the Badger Flyers, and the 
big joint banquet and entertainment on the 
evening of Thursday, December 12th. 

H. E. Stinchfield is secretary of the Badger 
Flyers, with headquarters at 1775 Irving 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CHAS. CLOFINE RECOVERS 


The Review is happy to report that Charles 
Clofine, well-known distributor of cream and 
other milk products in the important Phila- 
delphia market, is now back in harness aite! 
his recent illness and operation. Mr. Clofine 
has been active in this business in PI 
delphia since 1900 and his many friends aré 
delighted to have him on the job again at 
his familiar position in the Bulletin Bu 
ing. The Review adds its sincerest ¢ 
gratulations to Mr. Clofine, whose intimate 
knowledge of the milk products markets |\as 
always been of the greatest value to th se 
seeking his opinion. 

—_———_e— —__ 


NEW JERSEY CLASS 3 PRICE 


The New Jersey Milk Control Board |! 
announced a minimum price to be paid 
dealers and processors to producers for Cla 
3 3.5 per cent milk purchased during t 
month of November of $1.32 per 100 1! 
or .284 cents per quart. 
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Take Pasteurizing, = cD. 


for instance... 


Dairies look to DAMROW for 
improved Milk Handling Methods! 


that will interest Protecting your Milk Quality, 
every Dairy Owner. increasing your production 


efficiency, reducing operating 


The First Damrow Pasteurizer costs—are problems that Dam- 

was purchased on a test basis, row’s forty years of Dairy 
One of the country’s largest and used side by side with others Engineering can help you solve 
Dairiesrecently “adopted” Dam- of similar size and capacity. The profitably . . . Investigate the 
row Pasteurizers as standard many new features of the Dam- superior efficiency of Damrow 
equipment. This, in itself, is a row, and its ability to get up Intake Equipment, Weighing 
powerful recommendation, but to Pasteurizing Temperature Tanks, Can Washers, RAW 
the REASONS for this “‘adop- FASTER and hold this tem- COLD MILK FILTERS, Pas- 


tion” really tell a story of en- 
gineering superiority and per- 
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perature STEADIER, inspired teurizers, and other Dairy 
the purchase of FOUR MORE. Equipment. 


@ MODERNIZE FOR PROFIT... WITH DAMROW COMPLETE DAIRY EQUIPMENT! @ 


Damrow Brothers Company 
196 Western Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Please send us complete information on the following 
Damrow Dairy Equipment: 
CAN WASHERS _ INTAKE EQUIPMENT .. PASTEURIZERS 
COLD MILK FILTERS TANKS AND VATS 
CASEIN EQUIPMENT ...COMPLETE DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


Name iosisaiapniaicnsanintnibaiitatahaae 


Address 


Damrow Can 
Washers 


4 to 14 Cans and Cov- 
ers Per Minute. 


Damrow Raw Cold 
Milk Filters 


Filter 40° F. Milk up 
to 25,000 lbs. per hour. 


[<-TEAR OFF THIS COUPON 





New Damrow Oval ‘ 
Receiving Tank 

Sanitary, ANTI-SPLASH 
Type. Al! welded construc- 

tion. New shape gives ex- 
treme strength and rigidity. 

Easy to clean. 


Damrow Pasteurizers 


Holding or Spray Types up 
to 500 Gallons Capacity. 


Ask your Dairy Distributor 
about Complete Damrow 
Equipment, or write for DAIRY EQUIPMENT MFRS. 
Bulletins. FOND DU LAC - WISCONSIN 












Shape Relief Milk Plan 


Forty-one Companies Will Participate 
in New York City-Federal Pro- 
qram—To Start Shortly 


N. J. Cladakis, administrator of the New 
York Metropolitan Milk Marketing Area, 
has just announced five milk companies so 
far have agreed to take part in the New 
York City relief milk program jointly spon- 
sored by Mayor F. H. 
ul. S: 


LaGuardia and the 
Department of Agriculture and ex- 
pected to get underway after mid-December. 

The 
an invitation issued by Mr. Cladakis as agent 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to all milk 
New York 
more than 70 per cent of the milk sold in 


forty-one companies, who accepted 


handlers in City, account for 
the marketing area and assure relief recipients 
that milk will be available in independent 
and chain stores throughout the city. 
Coupons entitling relief families to a pint 
of milk a day for every child under sixteen 
will be issued by the New York City Depart- 
ment of Welfare under the supervision of 
William Hodson. Relief 
recipients will exchange the coupons at retail 


Commissioner 


stores for the milk of the companies partici- 
pating in the program. 


Mr. Cladakis announced also that grocers’ 


associations covering the five boroughs of 
the city and representatives of the leading 
chain stores have informed his office of their 


desire to cooperate in the program. 
The Concerns Cooperating 


He said that he has addressed a letter to 
each of the accepting companies thanking 
them for agreeing to participate in the pro- 
gram. They are: 

A. J. Allis Dairy Co 109 E 
Fred Beers, Inc., 101-11 
Long Island 


108th St., N. Y¥. C 
100th St Ozone Park, 


torden's Farm Products Division of the 
Co., 110 Hudson St _ ae ©. 


jroadlea Dairies Inc., 444 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Capitol Farms, Inc., 731 E. 151st St., 

Cato Milk Co Inc., 1624 Centre St., 
N. Y. 

Dairy Sealed, In 102-45 94th Av 
a 


Borden 
Rochester Ave 


Bronx, N. Y 


Ridgewoua, 


Ozone Park, 


Elmhurst Cream Co 
N. Y 

Dairymen's Leagcur 
st... N. ¥. C 

L. Daitch & Ir 516 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Delaware Farms, In 430 E. 108th St., N. Y¥. C 


Empire City Dairy Farms, Inc 8400 Cooper Ave 
Glendale, L. I. 


Freeman's 


154-21 South Road, Jamaica 


Cooperative Assn., 11 W. 42nd 


Westchester Ave 


Dairy In 5624 58th St., Maspeth, 

Gold Seal Farms, Inc., 426 E. 108th St x. Z. ¢ 

Hamilton Milk & Cream Co., Inc., 1624 
St., Ridgewood, N. Y. 

Hegeman 
wood, N 


Centre 


Farms Corp., 1624 Centre St., Ridge 
¥. 


Hershey Farms, In 527 W. 36th St., N. Y¥. C 

Holland Farms, Inc 370 Dewitt Ave Brooklyn, 
Nu. F. 

Jerome Dairy Co., Inc., 400 E. 108th St 

Juniper Valley Dairy Co., 
Middle Village, Queens, N. 

John Lemkau, Inc., 453 E. 136th St., N. Y¥. C. 

Local Milk Products, Inc., 605 W. 48th St., N 
. ¢€ 


> a-ee S 
Inc., 65-04 79th St., 
A 


Cream Co., Inc., 21 E. 174th St., 


Manchester 
~ = © 
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Meadowbrook Farms, Inc., 1401 Blondell Ave., 
Bronx, N. ¥ 

Monroe Creamery Co., Inc., 746 E. 
~ =e @ 

Muller Dairies, Ine 

Pinecrest Farms, Inc 
lyn, N. ¥. 

Public 


toad, 


33rd St., 


470 W. 128th St., N. Y. C. 
444 Rochester Ave., Brook 


Farm Products, Ine 170 Saw 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Puritan Farms, Inc., 6012 
lyn, N. Y 
Queensboro Farm 
Long Island City. 


Farms, In 324 E. 


Mill 


River 


Twelfth Ave 3rook 


Products, In¢ 35-13 41st St., 


Riviera 157th St., Bronx 


N. 3. 

Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., 524 W 
3. € 

Sunnydale Farms, Inc., 290 
= 

Sunnyside 
ce 1. 

Trinity Dairy Co., Inc 430 E 

United Dairies, Inc., 584 
N. Z. 

Weissglass Gold Seal Dairy Co., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


57th St.. N 


Junius St., Brooklyn 


Farms, In 70-05 84th St., Glendale, 


108th St., 
Myrtle Ave., 


x. ¥.C 
Brooklyn 


2014 Forest Ave., 


“The relief milk program was planned,” 
Mr. Cladakis said, “under the personal guid- 
ance of Mayor LaGuardia with the twin aims 
of increasing the fluid consumption of milk 
and strengthening child health. Greater sales 
of fluid milk will reflect a better milk price 

farmers. Relief more- 
over, need the protective value of milk. Diets 
of relief families at present are 
danger vital elements. 
milk 
defenses. 


(Please 


to dairy families, 
near the 
Sufficient 
health 


point in 


will reinforce the children’s 


Turn to Page 293) 


SUCCESSFUL ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


Market Milk Topics Featured at Three- 
day Urbana Sessions 

Most discussed subjects from the floor at 
the 1940 dairy manufacturers’ conference at 
the University of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture, November 12-14, were chocolate milk 
and homogenizing milk and ice cream mix, 
according to Dr. H. A. Ruehe, head of the 
college’s dairy department. 

\ total of 180 persons from Illinois, In- 
diana, Missouri and Ohio attended the three- 
day sessions. 

Many 
effect of 


discussions around the 
milk and ice 


cream mix on the stabilization of the pro- 


centered 
homogenization of 


tein in these products. 

Great interest was shown by the group in 
method devel- 
oped in New Zealand for the pasteurization 


the vacreation of cream, new 


of cream under vacuum, which is rapidly 
being promoted in the United States. 

The mold mycelia count made on cream 
purchased tor buttermaking also provided a 
popular subject for discussion. 

\lthough they weren’t scheduled in the 
program, spontaneous group discussions were 
formed on two evenings of the conference 
for the purpose of discussing common prob- 
lems in the dairy manufacturing industry, 
Dr. Ruehe said. 

Leading papers presented at the conference 
will, as usual, be presented in full in the 
Review. In the current issue appears the 
discussions of table cream manufacture by 


O. J. Schrenk of Chicago, III. 


Dairy Prospects Surveyed 


Government Specialists See Usuzily 


Favorable Outlook For Milk Produ: 
ers—Expect Heavy Winter Flow 


(By Review's Washington Correspond: 
Washington, D. C.—Milk producers 1 
look forward to a fairly successful year 
1941, according to the predictions of 
U. S. Department of Agriculture economists, 
The war abroad has cut off an entire con- 
tinent of markets for many American farm 
products, but it is believed that the same war 
will help farmers sell many extra quarts of 
milk, pounds of butter and cheese, dozens 
of eggs and pounds of poultry. 
that the war 
has forced America to mark 5 billion extra 
dollars for 1941, 
half this 


Government reports show 
defense work in 
that 
added 
Farm income is expected to gain as 


national 
calculated about 


will 


and it is 


amount represent purchasing 
power. 
demand for food steps up with increases in 
what 


defense industry payrolls. To extent 


this step-up in farm income—after taxes and 
will 
benefit the farmers, the economists do not 


pretend to show. 


higher costs for farm supplies are met 


Increased efficiency of the agricultural 
Surplus Marketing Administration for mov- 
ing crop surpluses into domestic consump- 
tion offsets the decline in number of foreign 
outlets, according to the government mar- 
keting experts. 


Surplus Absorption More Effective 


It is pointed out by a representative of 
the food chains that, in handling surpluses 
which threaten farm markets, 
government and private enterprise alike func- 
tion far more effectively than ever before. 
Marketing reports, he says, show 


periodically 


distribu- 
tion agencies have acted with a high degree 
of coordination this year in producer-con- 
sumer campaigns for moving surpluses. It 
is claimed that in the first eight months of 
1940 these special promotions, conducted by 
chain stores and other distributors, have 
helped boost total consumption of some farm 
products as much as 25 per 


emergency periods. 


cent during 


Crop surpluses due in part to lost foreis 
markets are being moved from every pa 
of the nation by the Surplus Marketing A: 
ministration, which has extended the fox 
stamp plan to upwards of 225 different area 
The Department of Agriculture claims th 
use of the stamps gave low-income familic 
an added buying power of nearly 5 milli 
dollars in September for use in purchasins 
surplus commodities. 


Seek Extension of Stamp Plan 


\t the rate the food stamp plan is being 
it will include all of the Unite 
States before the end of anotlfer year. The 


(Please Turn to Page 300) 
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DAIRY MIXERS MEET 





Wide-awake Pittsburgh Group Holds 
Sixth Annual Banquet 


Four hundred milk distributors and ice 
ream manufacturers were guests of the 
Dairy Mixers of Pittsburgh at their Sixth 
\nnual Banquet, held in the ball room of 
he William Penn Hotel on Friday, Novem- 
ver 22nd. 

This annual dinner and evening of enter- 
ainment is sponsored by approximately 
ighty Dairy Mixers who invite the milk 
ind ice cream dealers of Pittsburgh and 
iearby cities to show their appreciation for 
he time, courtesy, and business given them 
throughout the year by the dealers, and also 
o help create good-will and cooperation be- 
tween “the dairymen, supply-men, and the 
industry in general. 

There were many favorable comments on 
the manner in which this year’s banquet was 
handled by the officers and committee in 
charge. 

The following men in official capacity in 
the industry, both local and statewide, gave 
short talks: 

Howard Patton, Chief of Bureau of Food 
Inspection, Pittsburgh; Joseph A. Haag and 
C. J. Bulger of the Pittsburgh Department 
of Health; John Richards, President, and 
Benj. G. Eynon, Manager and Secretary of 
Pennsylvania Association of Milk Dealers; 
Dr. R. C. Dayton, President, and E. C. 
Hibbets,” Secretary of Greater Pittsburgh 
Milk Dealers Association; Walter Colter- 
yahn, President of Allegheny County Milk 
Exchange; and Gilbert S. Parnell, Former 
Deputy Attorney General assigned to the 
Milk Control Commission. 

Officers of the organization, whose head- 
quarters are at 110 Federal St., are: 

Joseph F. Hellauer, President; Dr. H. S. 
Johnson, Vice-President ; Ralph L. Zenner, 
Treasurer and E. E. Horner, Secretary. 

The Entertainment Committee was com- 
posed of Roy Zimmérman, Chairman, Chas. 
E. Thompson, F. K. Armstrong, A. D. Me- 
Knight, Dr. H. S. Johnson, L. J. Kihn and 
George A Taylor. 

2 
SEEKS TO RECOVER FUNDS 
Division of Milk Control Moves to Col- 
lect From Defaulting Firm 


Albany, N. Y.—The Division of Milk Con- 
trol has lately been taking steps to collect 
the money due to milk producers who de- 
livered to Union Marketers, Inc., Sherburne, 
for 26 days in September. The plant closed 
September 27, defaulting in payments for 
September milk. 

Division auditors are checking the books 
of the closed plant to determine the weights 
and tests of milk delivered by producers. 
The latter are believed to have consisted of 
approximately 90 patrons in addition to an 
undetermined number who delivered milk 
only for three days. 

When the weights and tests are compiled, 
Commissioner Holton V. Noyes of the De- 
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partment of Agriculture and Markets said 
a Department representative will be sent to 
the Sherburne area to assist dairymen in 
presenting their claims for payment. 


Any person having a claim against Union 
Marketers for milk or cream of his own pro- 
duction is required to file with Commissioner 
Noyes a statement of the claim on or before 
December 7. The State holds a surety bond 
given in behalf of Union Marketers and it is 
proposed to collect for producers under bond- 
ing provisions of the milk control law. 

Union Marketers’ lease on their original 
Sherburne plant expired September 14. In 





the meantime the company had erected a 
new plant near the site of the first and 
operations were transferred to that location 
upon expiration of the lease. The Depart- 
ment, however, revoked Union Marketers” 
license for building and equipping the’ new 
plant without obtaining approval as required 
by law. 
————— 2 __ 

Downs, Kans.—Downs is to have a cheese 
factory. Mr. and Mrs. Norman Yordi have 
submitted plans for the factory, looked into 
other details and signed contracts which 
immediately put into motion the wheels for 
the erection of a cheese factory. 























feu Meosuring Spoons 


Supposing you asked one of the many dairy 
plants using Lo-Bax why they prefer 
Lo-Bax to any other bactericide. The 
chances are you would be told: 


“We use Lo-Bax because it is fast and de- 
pendable in action. It contains 50% avail- 
able chlorine, kills bacteria pronto. 


“More than that, Lo-Bax is easy to use. 
Dissolves rapidly in hot or cold water and 
provides a clear rinse solution. 


“We find Lo-Bax is economical, too. You 


PROTECTS MILK! 


FROM COW TO CONSUMER 


;RY 

















WE'VE GOT TO MOVE, 
MAMA! THIS DAIRY 
IS GOING TO 

USE LO-BAX! 


0-BAX 





can use it generously on walls, floors, 
drains, etc., as well as on plant equipment 
and containers. 


“We recommend it to our producers for 
their milking machines, cans, pails, strain- 
ers, coolers, etc., and they are delighted 
with its efficiency and economy.” 


Ask your supply house about Lo-Bax (or 
HTH-15) or write to us today for full 
information on the Mathieson plan of sim- 
ple, quick, dependable sanitation “from 
cow to consumer.” 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS inc 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y 


LO -BAX NUFOS HTH-15 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS ond AQUA 


BICARBONATE OF SODA 


eleliismee ite) f1.| 3 


DRY ICE CARBONIC GAS 
CAUSTIC SODA SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER 
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What's New in the 
Milk Bottle Industry > 


E. F. Wellinghoff of the Thatcher Manufacturing Company Reviews 


the Recent History of, and 


Current Developments and 


Probable Trends in, the Glass Container Field* 


ESPITE the fact that the first glass 
milk bottle was introduced in the early 
"80's by Dr. 
N. Y., this bottle 
paratively little 


years. 


Thatcher of Potsdam, 


went along with com- 


change over a period of 


many 


Che first bottles had a glass top which was 


held in place by a metal clamp. The original 


plan of sale contemplated a franchise ar 


wherein only a single account 1 


rangement 
any one city or community would be afforded 
the glass milk bottle. It 


was apparent that such 


the right use 


a plan could not meet 


with success and this 
was quickly changed to 
the present method of 


distribution 


rhe first bottles were 
short in height, squatty 
in their appearance, and 
afforded virtually no 
line at all. As 
a matter of fact, we doubt that any particular 


days. 


Kk. F. Wellinghoff cream 


stress was laid on cream line in thos« 
\ll of the bottles made for a period of many 
years were the standard No. 2 plug cap finish, 
came the idea on the 


though later part 


of certain very large companies to adopt 
some special cap finish affording them the 
oportunity to freeze in their operation and to 
bottles 


and their reuse by competing smaller dairy 


protect them against undue loss of 


men. 


Not so many years ago with the question 
of cream line effect and slim necks, shoulders 
on the bottle dropped thus increasing the 
length of the neck and various expediencies 
were demanded in order to force the cream 
plug farther down into the bottle and “kid” 
the “dear old public” into the idea that this, 
that, or the other dairy was supplying milk 


which afforded a greater amount of cream 


than did their competitors. 
Move Toward Standardization 
This 


in cream 


scramble to outdo the other fellow 


line appearance was bound to kx 
a headache for the manufacturers in the de- 
mand for new molds and in that necessarily 
this bottle 


to detract from the strength of the container. 


type of construction was found 


*An address by Mr. Wellinghoff presented before 
the annual convention of the New York State 
Milk Dealers Association held at Schenectady 
N. Y., November 11-13, 1940 
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Early in the ’20s a definite move was made 
milk bottle 


cap size, 


towards standardization in the 
standardization as to 
height of bottle, body 
effect 
r the quart, a 7%4-inch height for the pint, 


industry 
diameter, etc.; wim 


the resulting that a 9'4-inch height 
ind a 54-inch height for the half pi ” 

and a 2/-inch height tor the half pint was 
adopted. This followed 


reasonable regularity on the part of all con- 


was with fairly 


cerned. The quart bottles that were abnormal 


in height, such as the 934-inch, 97-inch and 


in a few cases even a freak 10-inch were 


pretty well abandoned. 


this. standardization 


afford uniformity in plant operation as to 


The reason for was 


lines, washers, fillers, ete. 


nveyor 


\t the same time the weights standardized 


upon were 25 oz. for the quart, 1514 oz. 


for the half pint 


bottles. 


pint, and 10 oz. for the 


The paint job—*Pyroglaze” as Thatcher 


Manufacturing Co. terms it—came into com 


mercial use in the early “30s and quickly met 
with a very healthy acceptances 
of the 


on the part 
dairy industry. The exploitation of 
the Pyroglaze or painted bottle, the many 
advantages, the dressing up the appearance 
of the package affording the dairy a medium 
of worthwhile advertising at a very nominal 
cost. The ability of the dairy frequently to 


change the slogan or ad that appeared in 
color on the bottle, helped vastly in its quick 
acceptance. 

Rapidly improvement was made in_ the 
quality of ceramic paint, the preparation of 
stencil screens, the art work to afford jobs 
of improved appearance, reduced in cost, and 
bettered in their durability. Subsequently, 
two color work had superimposed jobs of 
paint over paint were developed and with the 
result that the present day Pyroglaze job is 
outstandingly better and substantially cheap- 
er in price than those jobs of a comparatively 
few years ago. 

Trend Toward Lighter Weight 

In a measure, paced by the experience of 
the beer bottle industry, it was determined 
that the weight of the bottle itself might be 
lessened without harmful results. Therefore, 
in 1937 a new line of bottles was introduced 
to the trade comprising the so-called 22 oz. 
weight quart, 13 oz. weight pint, and 8 oz. 
weight half pint. In part this was brought 


(Please Turn to Page 301) 


COIN MACHINE EXPOSITION 


Milk Vending Equipment Among Dis- 
plays at Coming Event 

Chicago, Ill—One of the matters which 
has been given greater dairy industry atten- 
tion during the last few years—the dis 
pensing of refrigerated milk both in bottles 
and bulk by means of coin-operated vending 
machines—will interest 
at the annual exposition of the Coin Machine 
Industries, Inc., to be held here January 13th 


to 16th at the Hotel Sherman. 


attract its share of 


The distribution of milk by coin-operated 


vending machines has assumed new popu- 
larity in several parts of the country and has, 
it is said, become a factor in the increased 


milk milk in 


factories, offices and other places where over 


sales sales of and chocolate 
the-counter sales are impractical. 

The exposition will highlight the impor 
tant economic status of the coin machine in 
dustry in the nation’s business picture. Tickets 
may be had by writing to James Gilmore, 
secretary-manager, Coin Machine Industries, 
Inc., Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


JOINT OKLAHOMA CONVENTIONS 


Milk Distributors and Ice Cream Men to 
Meet February 10-11 


In a recent letter to the Review 5... & 
Keith, secretary-treasurer of the Oklahoma 
State Milk 
nounces that the organization will hold its 
annual the Okla- 
Manufac- 


Hotel in 


Distributors Association, an- 


convention together with 


\ssociation of Ice Cream 
turers at the Youngblood 


February 10-11, 1941. 


homa 


Enid, 


The program committee, he says, is ar- 
The Oklahoma 


usual 


ranging a very fine program. 


Indians will be on hand as and will 
help with the entertainment at the banquet 
on the night of February 10th. 

Officers of the Oklahoma Indians are: 
Wright, Wright-Kel 
vinator Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Frank 
Wichita, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Glenn 


President, Gordon 


Vice-President, Treseder, Jensen 


Machinery Co., Kan. 

Evinger, The 

Diversey Corporation, Oklahoma City, Okla 
—_e—e—__ 


MONTHLY MILK SALES REPORT 


Sales of fluid milk and employment and 
payrolls of milk companies all showed in- 
creases during October compared with a year 
ago, according to reports from leading dis- 
tributors in 136 U. S. markets to the New 
York City headquarters of the Milk Industry 
Foundation. 

Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
October totaled 6,843,076, an increase of 3.38 
per cent over the same period last year when 
daily sales were 6,619,585 quarts. 

Milk company payrolls in October showed 
an increase of 0.05 per cent and employment 
an increase of 0.14 per cent compared with 
October, 1939. 
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THE WHITE MORSE ~ WHITE MOTORS 
ANSWER TO MODERN MILK DELWERY 
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HE real punch in the Seal-Kap Sales 
Plan is actually at the point-of-sale 
— at the doorstep. That is where sales 
cre built. That is where your profit is 


made. That pays for trucks! 


year 
dis- 
New 


istry 


ring 
3.38 


whe 
»wed 


ment 
with 


in the home. messy spilling. 








The Seal-Kap Sales Plan ties in with 
every dairy’s sales story. It helps the 
routeman to create greater customer 
interest in your product. 


For all details, use coupon below. 


HERE’S HOW SEAL-KAP ovERCOMES SALES-RESISTANCE: 


GOOD LOOKS! seav-xargivese 


PURITY! it’s easy to show a CONVENIENCE! a housewite bottle of milk an attractive appear- 
prospect how SEAL-KAP lip-to-lip quickly sees the advantages of a ance; the smart customer knows 
Protection keeps milk dairy-pure resealing cap that does away with that an attractive package is the 


first indication of a quality product. 


SEAL-KAPS ARE USED AND ENDORSED BY AMERICA’S LEADING DAIRIES 





AMERICAN SEAL-KAP CORPORATION 
11-05 44th Drive, Long Island City, New York 


Without obligation to me, please send me a copy of Booklet 
B—the handbook of the SEAL-KAP Sales Campaign — 
also sample SEAL-KAPS and wooden hand Kupper. 


Name of Dairy 
Executive's Name 
No. of Routes 
Address 
City 
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“able Cream Production Methods 


O. J. Schrenk of the Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, Illinois, Considers the 


Practices Necessary For Turning Out a High Quality Produét” 


ITH conditions as they are in the milk business today it 


becomes, more than ever, very necessary that the milk dealer 


distribute only high grade products. This applies to all 
dealers whether they be large or small and whether the output of 
some product be one quart or thousands of quarts. My conception 
of a high grade dairy product is one that comes from the milk of 
healthy cows, is handled by healthy people in a clean and whole- 
some manner, is safe, is uniform from day to day, has taste appeal, 


and comes in a clean, protective package. 


Cream is a very important part of daily production of the dairy, 
comprising approximately 33 per cent of the fat output, exclusive 
of butter. Table cream accounts for a fairly high part of that 
figure. Cream, according to law, must test 18 per cent or more 

) ? 


Table cream usually tests from 18 per cent to 22 per cent and is 


ordinarily used on cereals, in coffee, and to some extent in cookery. 
Source of Cream 


Cream can be no better than the milk from which it is made, 
but it can be much worse. It is not only impossible, but pooi 
economy, to attempt to make good cream from low grade milk. 


Therefore, all the rules and regulations laid down for the production 





f good milk should apply to cream, and the only way we can get 


good cream is to separate it from milk produced in that way. 


Gatheref cream has no place in this discussion. Raw milk is usually 


separated: in the country plants, while in the city all milk is pas- 


teurized before separation. The reasons for these practices are 


obvious. Country plants are equipped to manuiacture skimmill 


by-products, and certain economies are effected thereby. The city 





plant cannot use the same equipment for both raw and pasteurized 


milk; hence all milk is usually pasteurized before 


In the production of cream there are several different problems 


to consider, such as flavor, viscosity, cream plug, skimmilk laver 
in the bottles, feathering in coffee, color; and, of course, we « 
for the sake of economy, overlook skimming efficiency 


Flavor 


\ll equipment should be thoroughly cleaned, rinsed, and_ ster- 
ilized before gising and should be made of metals that will caus 
no off-flavors. Stainless steel, aluminum, well-tinned copper, well 


tinned iron, and glass-lined equipment will cause no objectionable 


flavors. 


In country plants where it is the practice to skim raw milk, 
we must guard against off-flavors and acidity increases due to 
lipase action. This trouble seems to be most prevalent during the 
colder months. Cream leaving the separator with a normal acidity 
may more than double overnight, and the flavor will be so bitter 


as to make it entirely unpalatable. Even when cream is skimmed, 


thoroughly cooled, and vat pasteurized at the end of the run, the 
acidity may increase 2% to 3 points during the heating process. 
Skimming at low temperatures (70 deg.) tends to retard lipase 
action, but the only sure solution of the problem is to skim at 
115 dee. to 120 deg. or flash heat the cream to 140 deg. to 145 deg 


*An address y M Schrenk presented during the Dairy Manufactures 
Conf n mducted at Urt a. Il November 12-14, 1940, by the Depart 
ment airy Husbandr f e t rsity Illinois 


"4 
+ 


a continuous process as it comes from the separator. The heatir 


must be quick and thorough, and heavy cream requires more he 
than milk because of the slower penetration oi heat into the f: 


globules and clusters. 


In plants that are properly equipped and skimming a gov 
! 


grade of pasteurized milk, there should be no trouble with off-flavors 


Viscosity 


The average consumer judges cream by its apparent ric 
z - wt 


ness 





or what the dealer calls body or viscosity. Table cream is none 
too heavy at best, and every effort must he exerted to preserve the 


body and increase it by all fair and lawiui means. 


In separating either raw or pasteurized milk, its richness is 


an important factor. High-test milk contains larger fat globules, 


and more of these will carry through into the cream to promot 


clustering, which in turn increases viscosity. 


[he separating temperature is of littke consequence where raw 
milk is separated, but does have an important bearing on the body 





cream from pasteurized milk. The viscosity of raw cream \v 


x lowered by pasteurization. By cooling the pasteurized milk to 


0 deg. for several hours and the 





g, 1 wat g to 85 deg. to 95 deg 
ver a preheater, the cream therefrom will have a satisfactory body 


(ream separated from milk at pasteurizing or regenerator -tempe 


atures will lack body because of the fact that fat globules are too 








soft to adhere or coalesce into clusters. 
‘asteurized cream usually has less uly ¢ the same test 
iw cream. Consequently, do not Over-pasteurize or repasteurize. 
\\e have seperated very little milk from the short-hold, hig! 
temperature pasteurizers. It would seem that because of the high 
isteurizing temperature—even for only 16 seconds—the cream 
would not be as good as low-temperature, long-hold cream other 
vise handled in the same manner. 
\ging cream at low temperature tends to increase viscosity, 
ilthough in the case of the lower test creams the benefit is a minor 
e. Viscosity of cream goes up or down with t temperature 
and th the driver and consumer must be impressed with t 
tance of keeping it cold at all times. 
Special Methods of Bettering Body 
Homogenization will overcome the thin body so many times 
experienced in cream that is pasteurized after separation. Low 
homogenizing temperatures with h pressure and single-stage 








valves encourage cluster formation which results higher viscosity. 


Such cream, however, is very liable to feather in coffee. Cream 
that will not ordinarily feather, but with somewhat lower viscosity, 
} 


can be produced by homogenizing at high temperature and low 


pressure with two-stage valves. This cream will still be heavier 


than unhomogenized cream in which there is very little or no 





clumping. In other words, we have to make some sacrifices in 

viscosity to obtain a cream that will not feather. In many instances, 

feathering may be prevented by the addition of small amounts 

of sodium citrate to the cream. Two to six ounces per 1000 pounds 
‘ P 


is sufficient. 
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Viscosity may be increased by another method wherein heavy 
pasteurized cream that has been held cold for some time is gently 
heated to 84 deg. to 86 deg. and cooled to 60 deg. It is then 
standardized and cooled down to bottling temperature, 40 deg. to 
45 deg. The heating and cooling must not be done too rapidly. 
There seems to be considerable difference in the time used by 
different operators in heating and cooling. The process does materi- 
ally affect the viscosity of the cream, but until it is thoroughly 
understood there will be daily variations in the body of the product. 


Cream Plug Formation 


Cream plug is a common defect that may occur quite frequently 
in cream or even in milk if conditions are favorable. Not only 
does it present an unsightly appearance, but removal of the heavy 
plug by the customer for other purposes may cause a thin cream 
and low fat test. This may result in further complaints that the 
cream is thin. 


The largest single contributing factor and the most important 
one i$ agitation at temperatures within the churning range. The 
range of temperature involved here will vary quite widely, depending 
somewhat on the season, the feed, and the breed of cows supplying 
the milk. Agitation at high temperatures will not cause churning. 
but has the opposite effect. As the cream is cooled below the 
melting point of the fats, they begin to solidify and the clumps 
and large globules start a building-up process. This continues more 
rapidly up to a certain point and then diminishes as the fat clusters 
solidify beyond the point of coalescence. The high and low of this 
temperature range are approximately 100 deg. and 60 deg. Cool 
cream quickly from 100 deg. on down either by a surface cooler 
or a very efficient vat. 


Another contributing factor is short-filled cans or bottles, 
whether they are coming to the dealer in the raw state or to the 
consumer in the final package. They will be subjected to more or 
less agitation, and if the temperature is favorable, some churning 
will take place. 


Repasteurization of cream also contributes to plug formation, 
probably because of increased handling or agitation. 


Freezing and melting cause a breakdown of the fat emulsion 
with a resultant tendency toward a slight churning effect and 
oiling off. 


Storage temperatures maintained by the dealer or consumer 
may be an important factor, if allowed to go too high. As the 
temperature rises, “the viscosity becomes less, with consequent 
crowding of more fat clusters to the top. Heavy plug formation 
may be the result. 


Butter Granules and Flakes 


Cream containing small butter granules and flakes may be 
another source of serious complaints. The granule may be small 
—in fact, so small as to escape notice—yet cause oil specks on 
the surface of coffee. This also is the result of excessive agitation 
or churning. 


Butter flakes are much more objectionable because they are 
usually larger, have a dark grey color, and are easily seen. This 
is another form of churning, taking place even at rather low temper- 
atures where there is metal-to-metal friction. Certain tyes of pumps 
that have become somewhat worn and vats with coil shaft bearings 
under the cream surface will usually cause this trouble. 


Cream Feathering 


When cream is added to coffee and a thin grey coating rapidly 
gathers on the surface, it is commonly known as feathering. 
Properly handled cream of low acidity added to freshly made 
coffee will not feather in most instances; it is when homogenization 
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Doering Butter 
Printer—Capacity 
5,000 lbs. per hour 
—fed by a Doer- 
ing Butter Cutter. 


ALWAYS 
Ready to Go! 


There is no compromise with 
quality in DOERING BUTTER 
PRINTERS—no expensive de- 
' lays “tinkering” with the mechan- 
ism to get it working properly. 
Doering machines are painstak- 


ingly made step by step to guar- — 
antee to the owner service of a 
permanent nature in producing q 


uniform prints at minimum cost 
that receive universal acclama- 
tion from the trade. Cost of 
operation is low, maintenance 
cost negligible. 


Made in four sizes, capacities i 
200 to 5000 pounds per hour. Write for catalog 


C. DOERING | ) 

& SON, Inc. “GSE 

1379 W. LAKE ST., , cee ae Oe pr 

A wrapping AUTOMAT 
marvel! BUTTER WRAPPERS 

































Type 

VW.X.S. 
Handles 7,500 quarters, Wrapper 
5,000 halves, pounds or ottes * 
rolls per hour. Conveyor i 


. 


Handles soft, sticky 
butter without dis- 
torting prints. 


NO finger marks— 
NO jam-ups. 


Available in 
choice of 
conveyors 
and carton- 
ing units. 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Division of C. Doering 
& Son, Inc., Chicago 


Our catalog 
shows the way 
to greater profits. 
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RIN 


-sein fact, EVERYBODY drinks milk today --- 


C$.) —because milk is recognized not only as one 
\SSEY/ of our most healthful foods, but, in general, 
is one of our most sanitary foods. 

With amazing rapidity, America has become one 
of the leading dairy nations of the world, and as a re- 
sult, is one of the “healthiest” nations in the world. 

The “build up” that milk has today in the public 
mind didn’t just happen. In the last few decades there 
have been literally millions of dollars spent in the 
promotion of milk as a “healthy” food. 

Producers could, with confidence, promote the use 
of milk as a healthy and sanitary food. The public 
has been able to accept this promotion with confidence 

largely because they have known that research 
has established practically every inch of the way in 
setting the high standards of sanitation which are 
common practice in the milk industry today. 

Cleansers are a vitally important factor in maintain- 
ing these high standards. That constant research is 
seeking out new and better means of making cleansing 
operations more efficient is not a myth . . . # és fact. 
Solvay Cleansers are constantly being improved on the 
basis of findings of its research staff. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








is used to increase viscosity, overcome cream plug, or increase 
coloring power that the most trouble with feathering occurs. 


Factors that influence feathering may be listed as follows: 


Feathering Increased Feathering Reduced 


1. Coffee made with hard water With soft water 
2. Long-time contact of coffee with 


Short-time contact 
the grounds 


High acid cream Low acid cream 
4. Cream with high calcium and mag- Addition of sodium citrate 
nesium content 

Low pasteurization temperature High pasteurization temperature 
High homogenization pressure Low homogenization pressure 


m1 mS OF 


Low homogenization temperature High homogenization temperature 


Single-stage homogenization Two-stage homogenization 


It is unfortunate that homogenizing cream in such a way that 
the chances of feathering are minimized will also lower the viscosity, 
but the cream will have more viscosity than the same cream 
unhomogenized. 


Skim-Milk Layer in Bottles 


The formation of skim-milk layer on the bottom of a bottle 
is a natural condition in normally pasteurized cream. It is a problem 
that concerns itself primarily with the retail trade where more 
bottles are delivered to more consumers. In the wholesale trade where 
cans are used, the problem does not present itself. Perhaps that 
may be another argument in favor of paper bottles, and by the 
same token it may be an argument against their use. When bottling 
milk we try to promote the formation of a deep cream layer, but 
in cream bottling the opposite is true. 


Pasteurization at higher temperatures will materially retard 
the rising of the fat, especially if longer holding times are also used. 


Homogenization of cream, if done in a manner that will not 
cause feathering, will also prevent the cream from rising and the 
skim layer from forming. Also, the addition of about 10 per cent 


of homogenized cream will practically eliminate the trouble. 


Normal storage temperatures that otherwise preserve cream 
quality tend to encourage layer formation, but the problem need 
not be a serious one. The driver, whether you want him to do 
so or not, quickly learns to invert the bottles a few times, thereby 


eliminating the complaint and saving himseli time and trouble. 


Cream Color 


The average consumer believes that a golden color accompanies 
only rich cream and judges accordingly. High color does go along 
with richer cream, but that is not the only factor involved. The 


breed of the cow and the feed she consumes are much more important. 


Certain breeds naturally produce milk with a high color, and 
sections where those breeds predominate should be the source of 
milk for cream-producing purposes. 


Color can be fed into milk by feeding high carotene content 
feeds. Carrots are rich in carotene, as: are also the green roughages 
and hay cured in such a way as to retain its green color. 


In closing, it can well be said that it is the solemn obligation 
of every one in the dairy business, whether he be the patron on 
the farm or the dealer in the city, to produce at all times only high 
grade products. By so doing, we take an important step towards 
our goal—increased per capita consumption of all the products of 
the dairy. 


oe 


\insworth, Neb.—The Ainsworth Farmers Co-operative Cream- 
ery Company has purchased equipment for the pasteurizing of milk. 

Claremore, Okla—N. E. Oklahoma Co-operative Creamery 
Association, Claremore, chartered with $25,000 capital by E. Bick- 
efson, B. L. Minix, Claremore, and J. H. Cochran, Foyll. 
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Installs Demountable Milk Tanks 








HE M. H. Renken Dairy Co., of Brook- 
lyn, the largest independent milk com- 
pany in Brooklyn and Long Island, has 
aced into operation fourteen 3,000-gallon 


tanks and seven railroad flat cars utilizing 


e Fitch System of Coordinated Rail and 
lighway Transportation to be used in trans 
ting its daily milk supply by rail from its 
yuntry creameries at Occeola, Pa., Coving- 
n, Pa., and Addison, N. Y. The tanks are 
ansferred mechanically from flat cars to 
‘actor trailers and trucked to the Renken 
asteurization plant in Brooklyn. 


This large purchase of the Fitch System 
equipment augments those previously made 
by Borden’s, Muller’s and Hohneker’s dairy 
companies. Over 50,000 gallons of milk daily 
are now being shipped to the Metropolitan 
area by this system, which makes possible 
door-to-door long-haul rail service for milk. 


The equipment adopted by Renken’s is 
leased through the National Fitch Corpora- 
tion, of New York, whose president is 
Benjamin F. Fitch. It is built and operated 
by the National Car Co. of Washington. 





The new 3;000-gallon streamlined demountable milk tanks of the M. H. Renken Dairy Company 
of Brooklyn shown at the Jersey City terminal of the Erie Railroad being transferred 
mechanically via the Fitch System from the flat car to a tractor trailer for trucking to the 
Brooklyn pasteurizing plant. The transfer is effected in 90 seconds. 


Shape Relief Milk Plan 


(Continued from Page 286) 
Uses Regular Trade Channels 
“The program, moreover, is designed to 
utilize normal channels of trade as a means 
of extending benefits to milk handlers and 
While the benefits perforce 
cannot be extensive in a program serving a 


retail stores. 


relief purpose, they will save business from 
dislocations that could result from establish 
ing an extraordinary method of relief dis- 
tribution.” 
Penny Milk Program Grows 

Mr. Cladakis likewise recently announced 
that contracts providing penny-a-glass milk 
to twelve additional New York City high 
and public schools have been awarded to four 
milk dealers. 

The contracts, which became operative 
Monday, November 25th, authorize delivery 
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daily of more than 20,000 half-pint glasses 
of fresh milk. 

Mr. Cladakis announced that the awards 
raise the number of schools in the penny 
program from 128 to 140. The original 
schedule authorized 164 schools in low in 
New bids will 


not be requested for deliveries to the re 


come areas to participate. 


maining twenty-four, because of the high 
level of bids five times received. 

Schools in which the penny-a-glass pro 
gram has been in operation have reported 
that the drinking of milk has increased as 
much as 600 per cent, Mr. Cladakis said. 

Awarded contracts, including those lately 
announced, provide for the sale of nearly 
265,000 half-pints of milk to school pupils 
each day at a penny a glass. The milk deal- 
ers receive payments from the Surplus Mar 
keting Administration in addition to the cent 
per glass from the pupils. 





A Rogers installation at Reed 
Bros. Dairy, Memphis, Tenn. 


ROGERS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
VACUUM PANS 


For manufacturing High Qual- 
ity Concentrated Skimmed Milk, 
Whole Milk, Ice Cream Mix 
and Buttermilk. 


Eliminate metallic contamina- 
tion. Produce  clean-flavored 
products with ROGERS Stain- 
less Steel Vacuum Pans. 


ROGERS Stainless Steel Vacu- 
um Pans are capably engineered 
and carefully built to produce 
highest quality products. 


. 


Manufactured in all desired ca- 
pacities, equipped with counter- 
flow or parallel-flow condensers 
to fit all water conditions. 


Stainless Steel Entrainment Sep- 
arator is Standard Equipment in 
All Pans. 


We also manufacture Spray 
Process Milk Driers, Hotwells, 
Single and Double Effect Evap- 
orators and Cream Pasteurizing 
Equipment. 


If you have a problem or a question, 
our Engineers will gladly assist you. 


Established 1883 


C. E. ROGERS CO. 


8731 WITT STREET 


DETROIT MICHIGA 
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Minimum Standards For Certain Dairy 
Products 
UESTION—We are writing to ask if you 
can give us the minimal standard 
specifications for the dairy products 
listed below : 
Whole Milk Buttermilk 
Coffee Cream Cottage Cheese 
Whipping Cream 3utter 
Ice Cream 
We have submitted bids on the above 
articles to our local dealers, and we are 
anxious to see that the products meet the 
required specifications. 


H. D., New York 


ANSWER—Your recent letter to the Depart 
ment of Dairy Industry here at Cornell Uni 
versity, asking for certain standards pertain 
ing to dairy products, has been received. 


Whole milk, according to the New York 
State Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets law, must contain at least 3 per cent 
fat and 11.5 per cent total solids. The law 
does not define coffee cream or whipping 
cream. Light cream, medium cream, and 
heavy cream are defined. Light cream ac- 
cording to law must contain at least 18 per 
cent fat; medium cream 25 per cent or more ; 
and heavy cream at least 36 per cent fat 
Light cream is usually considered coffee 
cream, and a 35 to 40 per cent fat content 
cream is usually considered as _ whipping 
cream. Cream to be legal in New York State 
must contain at least 18 per cent fat. 

The law does not define cultured skimmilk 
or cultured buttermilk, but a letter a year 
or so ago received from the Bureau of Milk 
Control in Albany stated that cultured but- 
termilk or cultured skimmilk must contain 
at least 8.5 per cent milk solids. There is no 
state or federal law defining cottage cheese. 
If you want a cottage cheese which has had 
cream added to it, 1 would suggest that you 
put a minimum fat content into your speci- 
fications. 

I am under the impression that much of 
the creamed cottage cheese in New York 
State contains between 1 and 2 per cent of 
fat. Cottage cheese from one of the largest 
organizations in the state frequently contains 
less than 1 per cent of fat. Cottage cheese 
made by some of the smaller milk distribu- 
tors runs as high as 3 and 4 per cent fat. 
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The state and federal laws pertaining to 
butter are exactly the same. Butter accord- 
ing to these laws must contain at least 80 per 
cent fat. There is no longer a maximum 
moisture content given. 


Legal minimum standards for ice cream in 
New York State are: 
Milk fat Total milk solids 
Fruit nut chocolate 8 14 
All other flavors 10 18 
The New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets law requires that 
ice cream contain at least 1.6 pounds food 
solids per gallon. This regulation aids in 
controlling maximum overrun at time of 
freezing the ice cream. 


Processing Homogenized Milk 


UESTION—At the present time we would 

like your opinion on our proposal of 

homogenization. We have been both- 
eerd in the past by demands for homogenized 
milk. We have never bothered with this for 
the simple reason that we didn't have 
sufficient room. However, with the proposed 
installation of a soaker washer and direct 
delivery to the filler we will have the re- 
quired room. We propose to heat the raw 
milk to a temperature of approximately 100, 
separate it by using a No-Foam separator 
with the controls set for approximately 50 
per cent cream, and then remixing the cream 
and skimmilk. I understand that this will 
work fairly satisfactorily as a clarifier since 
we do not deem it advisable to purchase same 
at present time. The milk would then be 
homogenized and pasteurized in the conven- 
tional manner. 

What do you think of this procedure? Do 
you see any improvements? What pressures 
would you use on our two stage homogenizer ? 

—P. B., New York. 

ANSWER—I see no reason why a separator 
should not do a fairly satisfactory job of 
clarifying milk before homogenization so long 
as the milk is fairly good and not too much 
is to be processed. One gets slightly better 
results clarifying after homogenization rather 
than before, but I would hesitate to follow 
such procedure using a separator rather than 
a clarifier. 

The milk should be at least 125 to 130 deg. 
F. before entering the homogenizer. There 


Beene 


are two reasons for that. The first one i 
that the fat must be liquid if you are going 
to do a decent job of homogenizing. Also, 
raw milk that is homogenized will develop 
the rancid and bitter flavor very rapidly un 
less the milk is heated to at least 125 to 130 
deg. F. or above. This heat treatment will 
delay the rancidity in average milk and the 
subsequent pasteurization will then prevent 
the off-flavor from occurring. 

If you did not already have a homogenizer, 
I would not purchase one for the homogeniza 
tion of milk so long as you are able not to 
lose too many customers because of not hav 
ing homogenized milk. Since you have a 
machine, it is only a matter of extra labor 
and current to put out a homogenized product. 

If you will homogenize at 2500 to 3000 
pounds with either stage, you should have 
a satisfactory product following the procedure 
you outlined in your letter. I am assuming, 
of course, that the homogenizer valves are in 
good condition. We have not found any 
definite advantage in using the double stage 
rather than the single stage. 

Cooperative Pasteurizing Plant 
UESTION—A group of milk retailers in 
our market is desirous of forming a 
cooperative for handling milk and milk 
products. A certain number wish to maintain 
their own retail routes and others feel that 
a uniform standardized product is the proper 
method. The daily output would be about 
thirty-five hundred quarts. 

With the above facts in mind, I would 
like to ask your opinion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the different methods 
of pasteurization under your observation. If 
you have any information which you could 
give in regard to the general plan mentioned 
briefly above, I would like to hear from you. 


—L. M. G., New Hampshire. 


ANSWER—In answering your recent letter, 
I might be able to give you some suggestions 
through citing the experiences of one or two 
groups of dairymen on Long Island, New 
York. 

About two years ago dairymen in one 
county on Long Island were required to pas- 
teurize all their milk. Most of these dairy- 
men are rather small, handling between 300 
aml 600 quarts a day. They, of course, dis- 
cussed the possibility of each one pasteurizing 
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his own milk or forming a cooperative asso- 
ciation. It did not take long for them to see 
the disadvantages of each one equipping a 
small plant of his own. 

This argument having been settled, the 
next point for discussion was whether all the 
milk should be dumped together when pas- 
teurized or whether each man’s milk should 
be kept separate. Most of the dairymen in- 
volved had been producing most, if not all, of 
their own milk so it was agreed that each 
man was to have his milk kept separate. It 
seems to me that most dairymen would like 
to maintain the identity of their milk, since 
there is a certain amount of pride connected 
with the sale of one’s own product. 

If the dairymen in your group do not neces- 
sarily want to keep their own milk for their 
own @¢ustomers, then you have a choice of 
the conventional method of pasteurization, 
which is, of course, the heating of milk to at 
least 143 deg. F. and holding it in a tank or 
vat for 30 minutes. The milk is then cooled 
and bottled. The method which is increasing 
in popularity at present is to pasteurize milk 
in equipment that heats the milk to at least 
160 deg. F. and after a minimum of 15 
seconds at that temperature is cooled. 

The advantages of the 30-minute method 
are that at present all health authorities in 
the United States approve this method, and 
also on a rather poor grade of raw milk the 
30-minute method will give a slightly greater 
reduction in bacterial count. The high-tem- 
perature, short-time (160 deg. F. for 15 
seconds) method may or may not be ac- 
ceptable to the health officer under whose 
jurisdiction the milk about which you wrote 
me is to be sold. 


The high-temperature, short-time method 
of pasteurization does have a few advantages 
over the 30-minute method. A smaller floor 
space can be provided because the equipment 
is much more compact. The flavor of the 
milk is nearer thateof raw milk than is most 
milk pasteurized by the 30-minute method. 
The cream line is just as good with one 
method as another when both are operated 
properly. 


The cappy, metallic, or oxidized flavors do 
not develop so rapidly in milk pasteurized 
by the short-time method as the same milk 
pasteurized by the vat or holder method. As 
you probably know, some sections of the 
northeast have considerable difficulty with the 
oxidized flavors. 


There is less labor required to operate a 
plant which is properly arranged for a short- 
time pasteurizer than is the case when the 
holder method is employed. Due to the fact 
that all high-temperature machines use milk 
to milk regeneration, there is a saving made 
in the heating of the milk. The high-tem- 
perature machine may not be quite so eco- 
nomical in cooling as the pasteurizing equip- 
ment employing the 30-minute holding 
method, if a liberal supply of cold well water 
is available at very little cost. 


In your letter you mentioned that the out- 
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put of the dairymen will be about 3500 quarts. 
You did not say how many dairymen were 
involved, so I cannot say whether or not the 
high-temperature, short-time pasteurizer will 
have the advantage of keeping the milk from 
each producer separate, should such a plan 
be desirable. Any quantity of milk can be 
kept separate when pasteurizing with the 
high-temperature wnits, but when the vat 
method is used each producer must have 
enough milk to make the vat operation eco- 
nomical. 

The initial cost of a high-temperature 
machine for small plants may be a little great- 
er than that for a holder method set-up, but 
the only way to determine this in your own 
case will be to get comparative prices. I feel 
that if the milk supply is good, there are 
more advantages to the high-temperature, 
short-time method of pasteurization than to 
the 30-minute holding method. The high- 
temperature method should warrant your 
serious consideration. 

———— o—= e 


PEORIA MEETING SCHEDULED 





Announcement has been made that the 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the Peoria Pro- 
ducers’ Dairy will be held on Friday, De- 
cember 13th, at the Peoria County Farm 
Bureau Building, 234 North Madison St. 

During the sessions, which will get under 
way at 1 p.m., the annual business of the 
organization will be conducted, including the 
presentation of financial and other reports 
and the election of directors for the coming 
year. 

—e— oo 


MRS. HAZEL SMITH DEAD 





Logansport, Ind. (EB) Mrs. Hazel 
Smith, 51 years old, wife of Walter Smith, 
proprietor of a produce and cream store 
here, died recently. The husband and seven 
children survive. 





Wisconsin Dairy Belle 









. 


Miss Dorothy Harrison, 18, of Stoughton, Wis., 
who was recently chosen as the 1940 Wisconsin 
Dairy Queen at the annual ceremonies com- 
memorating the State’s position in the field of 
dairying. 
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Print Butter 


Sweet Cream 


in Carlots 


MARWYN 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


105 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
Telephone: RANDOLPH 1015 
& 


Mark H. Fox R. E. Scholes 
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Detect 
DIRTY MILK 


Positive 
Quick 
Reliable 
Low Cost 
Durable 





With the Hinman Sediment Tester you can 
quickly detect dirty milk. You know before 
you dump milk in the weigh-tank whether 
it should be rejected. One man can make 
tests so fast that incoming cans are not 
held up. ! 


Write for Free illustrated folder telling all 
about this quick, simple tester. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co. 


Incorporated 


Dept. ST Oneida, New York* 
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N. Y. October Price 


Heavy Production and Lighter Use Hold 


Return Even With September 
and Below 1939 


Continued heavy production in October 
combined with a daily decrease of 3.37 per 
cent in the consumption of fluid milk in the 
New York market combined to produce a 
uniform price of $1.92 per 100 Ibs. for dairy 
farmers in the New York milkshed, under 
the monthly computations announced by N. J. 
Cladakis, administrator of the New York 
metropolitan milk marketing area. 

Mr. Cladakis said that the price, which 
applies to milk of 3.5 per cent butterfat re- 
ceived in October at New York City ap- 
proved milk plants in the zone 201-210 mile 
zone, is the same as the uniform price of 
milk delivered in September and compares 


with a price of $2.27 for October, 1939. 


“The reason that the October price did 
not show an improvement over the previous 
month,” Mr. Cladakis said, “will be found 
clearly defined in the production and con- 
sumption figures. Production continued at 
an unseasonably high level and the net quan 
tity of milk in the administrator’s pool ac 


tually increased. 


Volume and Value Breakdown 


“At the same time, the sale of fluid milk 
in the New York market decreased 3.37 per 
cent a day. The daily consumption in Sep- 
tember amounted to 7,116,133 pounds, while 
the quantity used daily in fluid class in Octo 


ber was 6,876,309 pounds 


“Fluid sales for the whole month of Octo 
ber,” he continued, “accounted for 213,165,- 
582 pounds or 53.10 per cent of the milk 
while the fluid class in September repre 
sented 213,483,978 pounds or 53.37 per cent 


of the milk in the administrator's pool.” 


Mr. Cladakis pointed out that the amount 
of milk in the administrator’s pool advanced 
from 400,034,070 in September to 401,470,649 
pounds in October, which had a total net 
value of $7,708,236.46 


“Despite the increase of milk in the pool,” 
Mr. Cladakis said, “the flow of milk tapered 
slightly, going down from 14,269,935 pounds 
daily in September to 13,831,222 in October 
The slim reduction, however, was not re- 
flected in the market pool and the uniform 
price because the quantity of fluid milk sold 
outside the market area was reduced.” 

Drought Levels Last Year 

“Principal reason for the difference be- 
tween the October 1939 and 1940 prices,” 
Mr. Cladakis added, “was the emergency 
class prices that prevailed a year ago. As a 
result of the drought and to aid dairy farm- 
ers in meeting the naturally greater produc- 
tion costs, the federal-state market orders 
were revised at a producer referendum. The 
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emergency class price of $2.82 for fluid milk 
in October, 1939, exceeded the same class 
price this year by 37 cents.” 


Mr. Cladakis pointed out also that fluid 
prices in the market orders for November 
have again advanced, rising to $2.65 for 
Class I and $1.95 for Class II-A. 


Mr. Cladakis said that the uniform price 
nf $1.92 is based upon a Class I price of 
$2.45 per 100 Ibs., a Class II-A price of 
$1.841 per 100 lbs. and the following prices, 
per hundred pounds, for each of the remain- 
ing eight manufacturing classes: Class II-B, 
$1.648; Class II-C, $1.498; Class III-A, 
$1.484; Class III-B, $1.548; Class III-C, 
$1.258; Class-III-D, $1.223; Class IV-A, 
$1.148; and Class IV-B, $1.221. The usual 
freight zone and butterfat differentials were 
applicable. 


The milk included in the administrator’s 
pool was received from about 60,500 dairy 
farmers in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut. In accordance with the market 
order, handlers were required to pay pro- 
ducers for October milk by November 25. 


November Class 1 and 2-A Prices 


\dministrator Cladakis announced Novem- 
ber minimum prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 
the basic zone, handled in the New York 
City federal-state marketing area: 

s 1 $2.65 per 100 lbs. 
s 1, relief 2.08 °° - sae 


SS \ 1.95* * “ os 


Clas 


la 
la 
Cla 


*Subpect to a plu skimmilk adjustment to be 
mputed later. 


October Minimum Milk Prices 


The market administrator also announced 
minimum prices and butterfat differentials 
in effect for the month of October in the 
New York City area for 3.5 per cent milk 
by classes received by handlers from pro- 
ducers at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 


Price Per point 

per butterfat 

Class ewt.* differential 
I $2.45 -04 
I (relief) 1.88 -04 
II-A 1.841 051 
11-B 1.648 -046 
1-C 1.498 042 
11I-A 1.484 -042 
I1I-B 1.548 043 
1i1-C 1.258 035 
1ii-D 1.22 .034 
IV-A 1.148 032 
IV-B 1.221 .030 


*Skimmilk adjustment $.041 included 


in the 
prices listed 


League October Pool Prices 
The Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation average net paid pool return to 
producers for October was $1.91 per 100 
Ibs. for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable September fig- 
ure was $1.91. The October, 1939, price 
was $2.26. This includes an average city 
and location plus differential of 5c. Grade A 
premiums where earned are in addition. 
Sheflield October Milk Price 
Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during October of $1.91 per 100 Ibs. after 


deduction of lc for association and bargain- 
ing agency dues and advertising tax. This 
compared with a September net figure of $1.91 
and an October, 1939, rate of $2.265. The 
price applies to the 201-210 mile zone. 


October Milk Receipts 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans———_ 








Milk Cream Cond. 
October, 1940 3,215,273 122,949 36,924 
October, 1959 5 17,435 25,625 33,555 
September, 1940 3,164,402 115,104 41,685 
September, 1939 3,067,880 117,654 36,350 


Since Jan. 1, 1940 31,099,049 1,262,896 434,644 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 31,486,117 1,348,916 412,444 
PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
0-Qt. Cans————- 





Milk Cream Cond. 
October, 1940 689,384 18,437 8,074 
October, 1939 712,421 16,249 8,555 
September, 1940 692,086 17,391 9,487 
September, 1939 685,041 19,945 10,758 


Since Jan. 1, 1940 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 


,054,330 236,219 108,635 
,686,074 221,168 117,536 
BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 

Receipts Rail and Truck 


an 








40-Qt. Cans— 

Milk Cream Cond. 
October, 1940 523,203 45,347 7,538 
October, 1939 494,959 42,476 5.473 
September, 1940 508,611 44,818 8,390 
September, 1939 472.517 44,999 5.975 
Since Jan. 1, 1940 5,091,557 477,766 77,279 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 4,892,963 467,500 68,57 


—-<-. 


DEATH OF H. C. LANGE 





Well-known New York Milk Industry 
Figure Passes at 68 

Herman C. Lange, president of the North- 
ern Milk Corporation of Adams, N. Y., and 
long prominently identified with the fluid 
milk industry in Jefferson County, passed 
away on November 5th at his home, 1000 
Hudson St., Hoboken, N. J. following a 
long illness. He was 68 years old. Funeral 


services were held from Volk’s Mortuary, 
Hoboken. 


Entering the dairy field in 1905, Mr. Lange 
purchased existing cheese factories at Ellis- 
burg, Mannsville and Woodville, N. Y. and 
converted them into fluid milk shipping 
plants. He was one of the principals in the 
formation in 1920 of the Northern New 
York Milk Corporation of Pierrepont 
Manor, heading the concern until it was 
acquired by the United Milk Products Cor- 
poration of Cleveland, Ohio in 1926. 


3ecoming president of the Northern Milk 
Corporation, whose headquarters are at 
Adams, on November 1, 1927, Mr. Lange 
was, up to his death, identified with that or- 
ganization in association with Clarence A. 
3rown, its treasurer—who likewise heads 
the Hygienic Dairy Co. of Watertown—and 
Edmund H. Machold. 

Mr. Lange enjoyed a wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances throughout the fluid milk 
industry both up-State and locally. His wife 
survives. 

Effective with November 30th, the New 
York City offices of the Northern Milk Cor- 
poration, which had been maintained at 90 
West Broadway, were closed. In addition 
to the main plant at Adams, the concern 
maintains a branch at Watertown, N. Y. 


AMERICAN MILK Review 
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Publicize Glass Bottles 


Manufacturers’ Association Issues Port- 
folio of Effective Promotional Ma- 
terial For Use of Dairymen 


Promotional material for an all-round 
campaign to support milk in glass bottles has 
lately been issued by the Glass Container 
Association, whose headquarters are at 19 
West 44th St. New York City. 
terial, available to dairymen at nominal costs 
to cover handling expense, includes pamph- 
lets, folders, a poster and store card, an ad- 


The ma- 


yes 


(ass we 


\ Awe wer ahd 





The new portfolio of milk bottle promotional ma- 
terial recently published by the Glass Container 
Association, and four of folders, designed for dis- 
tribution by dairymen, which it contains. 


vertising mat service, suggested radio and 
publicity copy, and a list of published refer- 
ence material on packaging costs. Samples 
of each promotional piece have been bound 
together in a portfolio, “Milk Bottle Pro- 
motion,” which will be mailed free on ap- 
plication by any dairyman to the Association. 

Requests for each separate item of the 
campaign represented in “Milk Bottle Pro- 
motion” have come to the Association within 
the last year. Rather than answer these re- 
quests one by one, the Association decided 


to issue the promotional pieces at one time so 
that they could be designed for use in a 
rounded campaign, as well as separately, 
according to the requirements of the 
dairyman. 


Varied Material Contained 


The resulting twenty-two page portfolio 
just published, presents the following : 


(1) A four-page two-color folder, “Glass 
Bottles Are Best for Milk”, designed for 
the imprint of any dairyman. 

(2) A six-page two-color folder, “Facts 
About Milk Bottles”, with the imprint of the 
Glass Container Association. 

(3) A four-page two-color folder, “Who 
Pays For the Milk Container”, designed for 
distribution to milk producers with the im- 
print of dairyman. 

(4) An eight-page educational pamphlet, 

‘Glass Milk Bottles Are Cheapest”, showing 
how the multiple-trip glass bottle effects 
economies in milk distribution. 

(5) A series of three bottle hangers de- 
signed to carry the message of milk bottle 
economy to consumers. 

(6) An advertising novelty. 

(7) A wagon poster and a store card dis- 
playing the “See What You Buy” theme. 

(8) A card, suitable either for general 
distribution or for pasting in route books, 
summarizing fifteen reasons for preferring 
glass bottles. 


Other Publicity Features 

(9) A series of advertising illustrations, 
in mat form, for ads supporting bottled milk. 
These include illustrations of the standard 
quart bottle, the new 1734 oz. quart bottle, 
and the standard 2-quart bottle. 

(10) Suggested copy for radio commer- 
cials for a campaign promoting glass bottles. 

(11) Suggested publicity copy about milk 
bottles. 

(12) A bibliography of published material 
on milk packaging summarizing articles giv- 
ing authentic information on the history of 
bottles, costs, multiple-quart bottles and price 
systems, trippage and sanitation. 

The whole comprises the best body of 
factual as well as promotional material about 
glass milk bottles that has yet been gathered 
into usable form for dairymen. While the 
pamphlets and folders themselves may not in 
every case fit the requirements of a campaign 
for bottled milk, they will at least prove 
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Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- 
portant in Operating Under the Federal-State Milk 
Marketing Orders For the New York Area. 
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helpful in suggesting copy and themes. The 
portfolio is 9 x 11 inches, convenient for 
filing. 
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AUGMENTS SALES FORC E 





Frank Gallagher and Fred W ius Now 
With Chocolate Products Company 
Frank J. Gallagher and Fred C. Weber 

have just joined the sales organization of the 

Chocolate Products Company of 415 West 

Scott St., Chicago, Ill., and will utilize their 

intimate knowledge of the dairy industry to 

help dairies merchandise Stillicious Vitamin 

B Dairy Chocolate. 

Mr. Gallagher is well known to dairymen 
in the west. He has managed dairies in Los 
Angeles and Phoenix. 
For the past several 


—_ - 


years he was general 
manager of the Clover- 
leaf-Harris Dairies in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
In addition to his long 
and varied dairy ex- 
perience, Frank Gal- 
lagher has a rich back- 
ground in advertising. 
Mr. Gallagher is tak- 
ing over the management of the Los Angeles 





Fred C. Weber 


plant of the Chocolate Products Company. 
Working with him on the west coast are 
Allan Hager of San Francisco and Roy 
Spencer of Los Angeles. 

Fred Weber has been in the dairy business 
all his life in Indianapolis where the Weber 
Milk Company is one 
of the major dairies. 
He will represent Stil- 
licious Chocolate in 
Indiana, southern IIli- 
nois and Kentucky 
where he will bring a 
personal knowledge of 
dairy marketing prob- 





lems to his accounts. 
The additions of Mr. 
Gallagher and Mr. Weber to the Chocolate 
Products Company sales organization brings 
to mind the fact that every Stillicious repre- 


Frank J. Gallagher 


sentative is a dairy expert. 


OHIO. BOTTLE CAP COE 


PIQUA, OHIO 





New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements, Bulletins and 
Catalogs for Dairy Operators 


Homogenizer 


F THE outstanding attractions at the 
O Dairy Industries Exposition was the 

first showing of the new CP Multi- 
Flo Homogenizer. Advantages claimed are 
that it requires a third less pressure to do 
a fine job. Thus saving appreciably on 
power, has a single service homogenizing 
valve which provides the efficiency of a new 
machine at all times by eliminating the 
element of valve scoring, and is 100 per 
cent sanitary with all milk or mix contact 


surfaces of stainless steel or stainless metal. 








The homogenizing head can be completely 
dismantled for cleaning in from 5 to 9 
minutes 


\ distinct departure from conventional 
homogenizing valves is the new CP Single 
Multi-Flo 


which is said to provide unusual homogen- 


Service Homogenizing Valve 
izing performance. Made of stainless steel— 
yet costing only a few cents—the valve is 
replaced daily, thus insuring maximum ef- 
ficiency at all times. This homogenizer is 
offered in capacities from 125 to 1,500 gallons 
per hour. For complete information on this 
new development, request Bulletin N-12 from 
The Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 1243 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Sentinel Control 
HERRY-BURRELL has just announced an 
improved model of their well known 


Sentinel Control, which is a combined 
recording and control instrument available 
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exclusively to users of their CC Spray and 
Spray-F Pasteurizers. 

In addition to the ability of this instrument 
to insure pasteurizing with uniform water 





temperature and a uniform milk temperature 
with every batch and on every day regard- 
less of whether the regular or relief operator 
is on the job it provides—in the new model— 
a timing alarm feature which makes known 
to the operator that his holding period is 
finished. This assures the milk being handled 
immediately and is a further protection to 
preserve maximum cream layer. 


This new control is described in detail in 
a bulletin just published. Ask for Bulletin 
G-381, addressing your request to Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation, 427 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago ; 
Jensen Bulletin 
ENSEN MACHINERY Co., INc., with offices 
located at Oakland, Cal.; Chicago, IIl., 
and Bloomfield, N. J., announce the issu- 
ance of a new bulletin illustrating and de- 
scribing the Jensen Fan Cooler. 
\ccording to the manufacturers, the Jensen 
Fan Cooler has an exclusive short gas flow 
cooling principle which permits cooling liquid 





dairy products to extremely low tempera- 
tures while using high ammonia back pres- 
sures. Copies of the new bulletin will be 
sent on request to the nearest Jensen office, 
asking for copy of Bulletin No. 39-D. 


Buflovac Dryer 


UFLOVAK Mi_k Dryers, manufactured 
B:: the Buffalo Foundry and Machine 

Co., are described graphically in detail 
in a new bulletin just released by the manu- 
facturers. The sixteen-page bulletin is beau- 
tifully illustrated in an instructive manner 
to emphasize all mechanical parts of the 
dryer and its operation. Anyone interested 
in drying milk will find this new bulletin 
informative and of commercial value. Dairy 
plant operators may obtain a copy of this 
Bulletin No. 327, by writing to the Buffalo 
Foundry & Machine Co., 1635 Fillmore Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ovaltube 


HE WaLTER MacGurre Co. has issued 
Bulletin No. 8 which describes their 
new internal Ovaltube Heat Exchanger. 
This piece of equipment differs from others 











of a like nature in that the tubes are oval 
in shape, thus reducing the number of tubes 
and sections; it likewise lowers the pressure 
on the liquid being cooled or heated. Copies 
of this descriptive bulletin may be obtained 
from the Walter Maguire Co., 330 West 
42nd St., New York City. 


Oakite 


NE PROBLEM in the washing of milk, 
7 cream and ice cream cans is caused 


solution 
strength. It is due not only to the carry- 


by the gradual loss of 


out of the solution on the cans washed, but 
also to the weakening of solution as the 
cleaning material is consumed. 


Of timely interest, there is an illustrated 
article appearing in the September-October 
issue of. Oakite News Service, which de- 
scribes how Oakite Regulator, Model No. 
383, will provide a dependable means of 
maintaining cleaning solution strength at 
uniformly effective concentrations. 


Copies of this article may be obtained by 
writing to Oakite Products, Inc., 57 Thames 
St., New York City. 
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House Organ 


#YyicTURED HEREWITH is the front cover of 
Pr new issue of the Mojonnier house 

organ “Milk,” now ready for distribu- 
tion to the industry. Between the covers of 
this twenty-four page colorful brochure will 
found a wealth of articles of interest to 








Ps = 


dairy plant operators. Installation and prod- 
uct views of the latest time- and money- 
saving dairy equipment combines with new 
processing trends and general helpful in- 
formation to present a very interesting pub- 
lication that is well worth the reading time 
of every dairyman. 


The new issue contains “Saving Time in 
Pasteurization,” a swiftly-moving story of 
the experiences of the Flynn Dairy Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, with a new simplified pasteur- 
izing process; “Accent on the Laboratory,” 
presenting latest laboratory development; 











“With Bright and Shining Faces,” a timely 
story on case washers; “The Connecting 
Link in Processing ;” “Major Values in Mo- 
jonnier Vacuum Pan Batch  Methods;” 
“Seven Gold Medals” and “Sweet Curd Cot- 
tage Cheese.” 


December, 1940 


Copies may be obtained by addressing Mo- 
ionnier Bros. Co. at 4601 W. Ohio St. 
Chicago, III. 


Pfaudler 


HREE NEW BULLETINS from the Pfaudler 
‘Too are being distributed to the dairy 

trades. Bulletin No. 803 describes and 
illustrates Pfaudler’s Lo-Vats. This eight 
page bulletin is attractively illustrated, show- 
ing all details of mechanical construction 
Bulletins Nos. 789 and 804 
pertain to the Pfaudler-King automatic milk 
These two bulle- 
tins, like the first mentioned, are illustrated 


and operation. 
bottle fillers and cappers. 


attractively and show all details and speci- 
fications on this latest item in the Piaudler 
line. Copies of these bulletins will be gladly 
sent upon request to the Pfaudler Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 
Dispenser 
NTRODUCTION of a new model 50 coin- 
I cnerstn dispenser is announced by the 
Ideal Dairy Dispenser Co. in Blooming- 
ton. Ill. The new Model 50, with a capacity 
of from 50 to 55 bottles, and the Model 100, 
dairies dispensers with which they can profit- 


with a capacity of from 90 to 95 bottles, offer 
ably serve industrial and commercial outlets. 


Features claimed for this dispenser are: 
only one moving part, positive action, sus- 
pension of the bottles by the neck in a unique 
arrangement, simple loading, permits a wide 
choice of drinks, and dry cooling. 


Descriptive literature with interesting in- 
formation and data for both dairies and lo- 
cation owners, is available from the home 
offices of the Ideal Dairy Dispenser Co. in 
Bloomington, Il. , 


a 





Cameron, W. Va.—The construction of a 
milk receiving station in this city by the 
Carnation Milk Company was believed 
assured. 








Coming Events 


Dec. 12-13—ILLANOIS DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSO- 
CIATION, Annual Convention, Chicago Towers 
Club, Chicago. Executive Secretary, M. G. Van 
Buskirk, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 6-18—SHORT COURSE ON DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS, Department of Dairy Manufacturing, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Prof. C. D. Dahle, Head of Department. 


Jan. 14-15—VIRGINIA DAIRY PRODUCTS AS- 
SOCIATION, Annual Convention, Chamberiaina 
Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. Secretary, C. L. 
Stahl, Box 77, Charlottesville, Va. 

Jan. 14-16—INDIANA MANUFACTURERS OF 
DAIRY PRODUCTS, Twenty-fourth Annual 
Convention, Hotel Oliver, South Bend, Ind. Sec- 
retary Russell Fifer, 527 Peoples Bank Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan, 16-17—NORTH CAROLINA DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS ASSOCIATION, Pinehurst, N. C. Sec- 
retary, W. L. Clevenger, N. C. State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Jan. 20-Feb. 1—SHORT COURSE ON ICE CREAM 
MAKING, Department of Dairy Manufacturing, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Prof. C. D. Dahle, Head of Department. 

Jan. 21-232—ALABAMA DAIRY PRODUCTS AS- 
SOCIATION Ninth Annual Convention, Mobile. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Albert Clopton, Decatur Ice 
Cream Co., Decatur, Ala. 

Jan. 21-Feb. 2—SHORT COURSE IN BUTTER- 
MAKING, Department of Dairy Husbandry, Vir- 
sinia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
Prof. C. W. Holdaway, Head of Department. 

Feb.—DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXAS, San Antonio. Secretary-Treasurer, K. 
V. Lipscomb, Dallas. 

Feb. 3-15—SHORT COURSE ON MARKET MILK 
AND MILK CONTROL, Department of Dairy 
Manufacturing, Pennsylvania State College. 
State College, Pa. Prof. C. D. Dahle, Head of 
Department. 

Feb. 3-15—SHORT COURSE IN ICE CREAM 
NG, Department of Dairy Husbandry, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
Prof. C. W. Holdaway, Head of Department. 
Feb. 10-11—OKLAHOMA STATE MILK DIS- 
TRIBUTORS ASSN. and OKLAHOMA ASSN. 
OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS, Joint 
Convention, Youngblood Hotel, Enid, Okla. See- 
retary-Treasurer, J. I. Keith, Oklahoma A. & 

M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Feb. 11-14—SHORT COURSE IN DAIRY MANU- 
FACTURING, Department of Dairying, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. Prof. 
H. C. Olson, Head of Department. 

Feb. 25—OKLAHOMA BUTTER INSTITUTE, An- 
nual Convention, Skirvins Hotel, Oklahoma City. 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. I. Keith, Oklahoma A. 
& M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Feb. 24-Mar. 1—WASHINGTON INSTITUTE OF 
DAIRYING, Pullman, Wash. Secretary, Dr. 
H. A. Bendixen, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, 





Here's Why Many 


use SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS 








Quality DESIGNS 
that SELL EGGS 


Tests prove colorfully- 
printed designs in- 
crease egg eales. 
Women depend on 
eges packed in Self- 
Locking Cartons be- : 
cause these cartons 3owman Dairy Co. 
refiect quality! They're Land-O-Lakes 
designed especially to Crys 
give eggs a quality 
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Wants and For Sale 


RATES: ‘‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. All other 
advertisements, $1.00. Limit of 50 words. 
More than 50 words, 2c a word additional. 
Keyed ads care of this publication, 15¢ 














extra. AJl payments strictly in advance. 











POSITION WANTED—By man _ with 
Manager’s and Tester’s licenses for New 
York. Twenty years’ experience in bottled 


milk, sweet cream, cultured buttermilk, 
starters, A-] sour cream, skim and whey 
powder, rolls and spray and-soft cheese; also 
experienced in care of steam boilers, refriger- 
ation and general repairs. At present em- 
ployed and for past ten years. Best of refer- 
ences. Box 146, care of this publication. 
12-M-2 

POSITION WANTED — Young man, 
with practical experience in pasteurizing 
plant, chemical and bacteriological analysis 
of milk products, seeks opportunity. Dairy 
school graduate. Any opening connected with 
milk business considered ; modest salary suf- 
ficient. Full details please. Reply to Box 
147, care of this publication. 12-M 
WANTED—One Mojonnier Milk Solid 


and Cream Tester. Must be in good condi- 





tion. Hoosier Condensed Milk Company, 
Bluffton, Ind. 11-M-2 
WANTED—100 cans or more of skim- 


milk daily 


fe oT cheese ° 


that could be made up at plant 
Reply to Box 149, care of this 


publication. 12-M 
WAN TED—Cream for butter. Quoting 3c 
over New York 92 score. Can use any 


quantity. Immediate settlement. Pavilion 
Creamery Company, Inc., 960 Maple St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 12-M-3 

CALENDARS— It's not too late to order 
your 1941 calendars. Beautiful colored sub 
jects, togethed with your advertisement, as 
low as $2.75 per 100 delivered. Write us on 
your letterhead for samples and other lowest- 
in-history prices. Address Sunshine, Berk 
shire Heights, Pa. 12-M 


FOR 
\ir-Vac system for sale complete. Has never 


SALE—New Pifaudler four-tank 
been in use. Will sell at sacrifice price for 
immediate acceptance. Sunnydale Farms, 


Inc., 290 Junius St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 12-M 








Dairy Prospects Surveyed 
(Continued from Page 286) 
Department of Agriculture is asking for a 
$400,000,000-a-year appropriation to permit 
extension to all relief families of its stamp 
program for distribution of surplus goods. 
About $100,000,000 will be 


year. 


spent on it this 


Many that if 


in employment 


are wondering, however, 


there is so great increase 
in prospect for next year, why it should be 
the 


of government money to be spent for relief. 


necessary to increase four-fold amount 
It would seem that with the millions of un- 
that 


projects during 


will have jobs defense 
the would not 
be the need for as much relief expenditures 
the the 


drawing to a close. 


employed on 


year there 


coming year as during year now 


Mid-November Price Survey 


In its survey of mid-November prices of 
agricultural products the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service states that dairy and poultry 
products were higher by 5 and 8 points, re- 
seasonal declines in 


spectively, as produc- 


tion continued. Prices of dairy products 
were 4 points higher than in November, 
1939, 


Che average wholesale price of milk per 
100 pounds on November 15 this year was 
$1.99; November 15, 1939 it was $2.02. Milk 
retailed by farmers directly to consumers 
was 10.4 cents per quart on November 15, 


1940 and 6.8 cents on November 15, 193 
Florida dairymen received the highest pric: 
3.25 cents per quart; New Jersey dairyn 

came next with 3 cents per quart. The Ut 

and Wyoming farmers received only 1 
cents for their milk. 


The Milk Flow Outlook 


The Bureau of Agricultural Econon 
reports that milk production, which has beer 
during 


seasonally and will probably reach the low 


3 


heavy recent months, is declir 


Ls) 


for the year in early December. Prospect 
however, are for heavy milk production dur- 
ing the winter feeding period. The high leve! 
of milk production during the fall, toget! 
with no marked change in consumption 
fluid milk and cream, has resulted in a lar; 


output of manufactured dairy products. 


This is the period of the year when ther« 
is a seasonal rise in prices of dairy products; 
nevertheless the increases this fall have beet 
more than usual. Butter prices, for example. 
stand now at a three-year high. The upward 
trend in business activity and consumer in 
comes since the early part of 1940, togeth« 
with prospects for further improvement in 
1941, has been the principal factor in ‘n 
the the outlook f 
dairymen. 


proving situation and 


Milk production per cow on November 
Marketing 
Service, was nearly 4 per cent higher than a 


as reported by the Agricultural 
year earlier and the highest on record on 
that date. 
highest in 5 


The number of milk cows is the 
years. Total milk production on 
November 1 was about 5 per cent larger than 
the that 
earlier. 


preceding high for date a year 





Statistical Review of the New York Market 








_ CONCENTRATED MILKS 


For NOVEMBER, 1940 























——| NEW YORK MILK PRICE SCHEDULE 





CASE CASE SWEETENED Unsw.Cond DRY 
CONDENSED EVAPORATED BULK CONDENSED Whole Milk SKIMMILK(spray) — ——— -- - 
Known Other Known Other Skim Whole 10% fat k..own Other eat ——e 9 ee lie ° ' P 
Brands Brands ‘Brands Brands Carlot Carlot 40-Qt. Can Brands Brands ng ag ey aa — id po na —_ oe M — 
DATE (case) (cane) (case) (case) _PriceLb. PriceLb. f.0.b.factory Lb. ling Aguiennns Gaul te atk Remaneen th tmeeie Gems 
Nov a5.00—@4.50 |— @3.10 - @2.85 |4'2% 744 1.25@7.501\7% @8%| 7 @s for November __ ry 
= 2 a5.00 @4.50 |— @3.10 - @2.85 4%2%4 7 a 7.25@7.50\7% @8%! 7 as rj > r 
1 @5.00 @4.50 |\— @3.10 |— @2.85 4'2% 7%4 7.25@7.50\7%@8%! 7 @8 Price — ~ 
as 7 “ e utterfat 
Holiday - ~ “ = Class om. differ tial 
ee 6 — @5.00 @4.50 |\— @3.10 — @2.85 4%4 7 a @7.50\7%@8! 7 “8 
“ 7 — @5.00 @4.50 |— @3.10 - @2.85 442% 7444 @7.50\7% @8! 7 i & $2.65 
ee 8 @5.00 @4.50 |\— @3.10 — @2.85\4%% T@ @7.50\7% @8%! 7 “i 8 (Relief) 2 08 
” 9 |— _- @5.00 @4.50 |\— @3.10 - @2.85 4'2% 724 15 @7.50'\7% fi & Vy 7 a8 Ii-A 1.997 5 
- Holiday | II-B 177 4 
- 1 |I—  @5.00 @4.50 |—  @3.10 |\— @2.85\44%20@4% 7%G@ 7.25@7.50\7% @8!1 7 @8 II-C 1.62 5 
ae — @5.00 @4.50 |\— @3.19 - @2.85\4%@4%' 7%@ 7.25@7.50\7% @815| 7 @8 III-A 1.616 
- oe @5.00 @4.50 |— @3.10 — @2.85 4%%474%' 7T24 7 @7.50\7%@s! 7 “as ITI-B 77 
15 @5.00 —@4.50 |\—  @3.10 |— @2.85|44%4@4%| 7% @— |7.25@7.50/7% @8%! 7 @8 II-c 1.38 3 
o 16 — @5.00 —@4.50 |— @3.10 |\— @2.85 414% @4% 7%@ 7.25@7.50\7% @8%! 7 @S8 III-D 1.345 7 
= @5.00 —@4.50 |—_- @3.10 |— @2.85 44%2@4%' 7%2G@ 7.25@7.50\7% @8! 7 @8 IV-A 1.27 
- we |\— _ @5.00 a 4.50 a@ 3.10 2.85@2.90'4%@4%! 744 7.25@7.50\7% @8%! 7 as IV-B 1.219 
= @ '— _ @5.00 a@ 4.50 “3.10 ®.85@2.90'44%4.@4%! 7%@ 7.25@7.50\7% @81 7 @8 Skimmilk adiustment nelnded in above class prices 
ae Holiday $0.047 
22 @5.00 “4.50 a 10 2.85@2.90 442.90 4% 7%@ 7.25@7.50 7%@8's “a8 amend - ae a — - 
ee 694 i—__ @5.0 a 0 a@ 3.10 > 85 @2.90\4% @ 42 7%@ 7.25@7.50\7% @8% @ : 
id HH |- ™ oF HH a a0 a3 :° 2.85@2.90 ca a i” 7 va a 3 25 @ 7.50 7% a th - a : Rail & Truck Receipts at N. ¥. City & Metrepelitas ae 
« 96 i— @5.00 a 4.50 “3.10 2 85@2.90'4%4 7% @?% 7 @7.50\742@8 ly 7 as (Statistics of 1 - Department of Agric ulture) 
“27 |— @5.00 @ 4.50 @3.20 2.95@ 3.004% 4 7% @7% 17 @7.50'\7%%@8%% 7 as Milk on a Aen nam ik 
. \— @5.00 @ 4.50 3 2.95 @ 3.00 |4% @ 42 @7% |7.25@7.50'7% @8'4| 7 as August 4 087.31 113.607 12. “pr be esT 
29 I—_- @5.00 —@ 4.50 2.95@3.00 4%4 ; 7% '7.25@7.50\7%@8%| 7 @8 a gp eget 2.947 oe ane 
* 30 I1—  @5.00 @ 4.50 2 95@3.00 4%@ > @7% '7.25@7.50\7% @8 7 @8 September 3 — 402 1 ) 404 219.080 41 68 
ee SS ee eS ate - _ = tober 5.215.233 G4° +229 36.92 
Tot.& Avg.| 5.00 4.59 2.88 4.61 7.53 7.38 8.¢ 7s x 
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What’s New In Bottles 


(Continued from Page 288) 

about by the experience of the people in 
England and their idea of a smaller finish 
or head on the bottle which in conjunction 
with various types of cover-all caps would 
afford a lessened expense for closures regard- 
less of what might be utilized—paper, ccllo- 
phane, metal or some other type. 


In this reduction in the weight of glass 
the manufacturer was confronted with a 
rather difficult problem in that the trade was 
definitely reluctant to accept a bottle shorter 
in height and the old standard of height 
had to be maintained even with the lessened 
weight. This did not particularly help the 
bottles from the standpoint of strength or 
durability. 


The old demands for cream line effect still 
maintained and in the final analysis the manu- 
facturers were largely servants of the dairy 
trade, obliged to supply what the dairies 
demanded in height, mold shapes, etc. 


About two years ago experiments were 
started by Thatcher Manufacturing Co. on 
a still lighter weight bottle with the idea of 
a fording a further price reduction, develop- 
ing a stronger bottle, one with smaller heads 
or finishes to conserve on closure costs, and 
at the same time keeping in mind the limita- 
tions as to diameter, etc., that were required 
that the package might be satisfactorily con- 
tinued in use in the washers, fillers, conveyor 
lines, case equipment then in service. 


Some Experimental Types 


It was felt that the lighter weight bottle 
not only would be easier to handle, lighten 
load weights, but would afford eye-appeal, 
would offer an improvement from the stand- 
point of sanitation, and generally speaking 
would afford a modernized and up-to-date 
package. . 


With the advent of homogenized milk, 
which was meeting with popular acceptance 
on the part of the public, it was felt that the 
cream line effect demand had somewhat died 
down and that a bottle with a higher shoulder 
and a lessened over-all height could be used 
advantageously. The result was that the 
15% oz. weight of glass for a quart bottle 
made on an approximate 8-inch height with 
a shoulder slightly higher, a neck somewhat 
shorter, and a diversity of choices for head or 
finish according to the type of cap the dairy 
was using was brought out on an experi- 
mental basis. 


It is just possible that our ideas were a 
little ahead of those of the dairy industry 
and those of the public. Perhaps the change 
was too radical, though bottles of this type 
were inaugurated into service in several 
plants and with a very substantial saving 
in cost; the manufacturers did not get the 
wholehearted acceptance necessary to put this 
type of bottle across at that time on a produc- 


tive basis and it was temporarily set to one 


side labeled as “the bottle of tomorrow.” 


Multiple Quart Containers 


In 1939 there was encountered a demand 
on the part of the dairy industry for larger 
capacity containers, the gallon, the two-quart, 
three-pint, and various «xperiments were 
made, primarily actuated with an idea on 
the part of the dairy industry that the dis- 
tribution of milk in the larger capacity con- 
tainers would afford a reduction in price, a 
saving in delivery cost, and be generally ad- 
vantageous to the industry. 


Possibly the spread contemplated by the 
introduction of this bottle in certain com- 
munities may have been too much as against 
the actual difference in cost. Certain diffi- 
culties in merchandising milk in these large 
containers, competition with those who were 
not prepared to supply their product in the 
larger capacity package, were encountered in 
various centers where the introduction was 
inaugurated. 


Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, as well 
as many other cities of size went in to this, 
and perhaps the situation may have been 
somewhat over-played. However, the future 
of the larger container is still a debatable 
question. It seems to be settling down to 
the fact, however, that possibly if the larger 
container can be used advantageously, the 
two-quart probably affords the best size and 
with not too great a differential as against 
the retail price of milk in the single quart 
container. 


The year 1940 saw renewed agitation in 
regard to a new type of container with the 
resulting effect that various bottles ranging 
in weight from 17 oz. to 18 oz. for the one 
quart bottle and approximately 8'4-inch in 
height made with smaller heads, the bottles 
with graceful lines, somewhat higher should- 
ers, good distribution of glass, and attractive 
in appearance, were introduced. 


1940 Streamlined Models 


The strength, additional trippage, durabil- 
ity of the bottle, ease of handling, custom 
er’s reception, cost of closures, etc., were 
stressed in presenting these new type bottles 
to the consumer. A very generous reception 
was accorded, particulariy in the East where 
these bottles were first inaugurated into 
service. 


Initial installations on a large scale were 
made in New York City and rapidly spread 
to such other communities as Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Detroit and Cleveland. 


As a result this new type of container was 
probably one of the outstanding items of 
interest at the Dairy Industries Exposition 
recently held in Atlantic City. 


A reduction in cost price of 70c per gross 
on the 1734 oz. standardized quart was re- 
flected as against the price of the 22 oz. 
weight 914-inch quart that has been in gen- 
eral service in recent years. 

With reference to standardization and con- 
sultation between various interests that are 


allied in the processing, handling, and distri- 
bution of milk, this included the principal 
manufacturers of dairy machinery and equip- 
ment—fillers, washers, cases, conveyors, and 
everything that pertained to handling of 
bottles in the modern and up-to-date dairy 
plant. Various close contacts and confer- 
ences were held with these people in the 
interest of standardization, and in these con- 
ferences were represented people associated 
with the Standardization Committee of’ the 
Dairy Industries Supply Association, the In- 
ternational Association of Milk Dealers and 
others. 


The Present Goal Surveyed 


Specifically, in the development and pro- 
duction of a two-quart bottle, the milk bottle 
manufacturers wanted to make one which, 
from the standpoint of body diameter, height, 
etc., could be handled most advantageously 
without imposing too great a cost in new 
equipment or changes in equipment on the 
part of the dairy. 
ful consideration was given to the speci- 
fications of the lighter weight bottles in the 
reduced heights in the revised line of stand- 
ardized finishes. 


sy the same token, care- 


Any change-over involving a complete re- 
placement of bottles neecssarily represents a 
substantial cost investment to the dairy and 
if that cost investment is to be unnecessarily 
increased through lack of co-ordination of 
effort, standardization, etc., you can easily 
appreciate that it would present a burden 
that might become unbearable. 


As to the future of milk bottles in lighter 
weights, newer shapes, finishes or closures 
other than those used at the present time, it 
is very difficult to predict what the final 
answer will be. The cost of operation in 
the dairy plant is always a factor and what- 
ever can be done in an orderly and systematic 
manner towards their reduction or to afford, 
in the instance of bottles, packages of greater 
durability and strength, containers that will 
afford additional trippage and maintain or 
improve the appearance of the package neces- 
sarily are all in the line of progress. 


Much has been done during the last few 
vears to reduce the cost of bottles to the 
dairy—reduction in weights, as outlined be- 
fore; bottles in carton pack instead of crates 
affording a reduced price, bulk shipment in 
solid carloads, with the definite knowledge 
today that these containers not only cost the 
dairies less than they did a few years ago, 
but are of much better quality, improved in 
appearance and strength to afford greater 
trippage. 


In the final analysis the dairyman is really 
a partner of the supplier of bottles, machin 
ery, etc. Both must operate at a profit and 
close cooperation is needed at all times for 
the best interest of all concerned. Research, 
investigation, close cooperation, standardiza- 
tion and good friendship towards each other 
are but a few of the helpful factors for the 
ultimate consummation of such a goal. 












































































URNER-BARRY CO/’S 
SELECTED LIBRARY 


FOR THE DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 


PRICE LIST 


Title Author Price 
Market Milk - - - Kelly & Clement - - - $4.50 
Milk and Milk Products (and Ed.) - - - Eckles, Combs & Macy - 3.50 
Modern Methods of Testing Milk and Milk Products Lucius L. Van Slyke - 
Questions and Answers On Milk and Milk Testing Publow & Troy - - 
Questions and Answers On Butter Making - - - Chas. A. Publow - - 


Cheesemaking - aoe J. L. Sammis - - 
The Book of Cheese - - - Thom & Fisk - - 
Condensed Milk and nil Powder (Sth Ed.) Otto F. Hunziker 
Condensed Milk- - - Atushi Miyawaki 
Ice Cream- - Turnbow & Raffetto - 
Fundamentals of Dairy Science (2nd Ed.) Associates of L. A. Rogers 
Judging Dairy Products - - - - - Nelson & Trout - 
Dairy Engineering - - - - - J. T. Bowen - - 
Management of Dairy Plants - - - - M. Mortensen- - 
Dairy Bacteriology - oe . - B. W. Hammer - 
The Technical Control of Dairy Products - - Mojonnier & Troy 
Principles of Dairying - - - -- - Judkins & Smith - 
Market Milk and Related Products - - - H. H. Sommer - 
Theory and Practice of Ice Cream Making - - - H. H. Sommer 

Pasteurization of Milk From the Practical ‘Weempaten C. H. Kilbourne 

The Chemistry of Milk - - W. L. Davies - 

The Care and Handling of Milk (New Ed. Sev. ist) H. E. Ross- - 

Milk, the Indispensable Food - - - J. A. Tobey - = - 

Casein and Its Industrial Application - Sutermeister & Browne 
The Butter snGustry (6 samen) : Otto F. Hunziker - - 


Cheese - - - Van Slyke & Price - - 
439 Testing and Manufacture of Dairy Produc ts Tuckey & — - - - - 
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440 Elements of Dairying - - Olson - = ‘i 
441 Dairy Cattle and Milk Production 
44? Butter (4th Ed.) - - - 

443 Dairy Profit - - 

444 What Should Be the Price of Milk? - 
445  Who’s Who in the Butter Cheese & Milk Industries 
146 Judging Dairy Cattle- - - - - - 


Eckles, Anthony & Polmer 
Totman, McKay, & Larsen 
Prof. W. J. Fraser - - - 
Chas. G. Morris - - - - 
Urner-Barry Co.- - - - 
Harrison - - - 


MISTAKES ARE COSTLY — KNOWLEDGE AVOIDS THEM 
IT PAYS TO KNOW YOUR INDUSTRY FROM EVERY ANGLE 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS WITHOUT A MISS 


That’s the Enviable Record of Ira Anderson of Ohio, in the Operation of His Daily 
Milk Collection and Plant Delivery Route From Pataskala to Columbus 
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NEW TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENT 


Demountable Milk Tanks Co-ordinate 


Rail and Truck Movement of 





Bulk Shipments (Story in This Issue) 
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Columbia Broadcasting System Highlights the Dairy Industry in a Recent Presentation 
of its “Americans at Work’ Program (Story in This Issue) 
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SIXTY YEARS 


“TRIUMPH” PASTEURIZER 
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STOCKING UP FOR THE AIR LANES 


Milk and Cream For the Larder of the Trinidad Clipper is Stowed 
Aboard Just Before the Take-Off [Note in This Issue) 
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ELITE ELSIE AT THE FAIR 


In. State Befitting a Queen This Bovine Beauty Dramatizes the Berden 


Exhibit at the New York World’s Exposition 
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ARGER—heavier—finer 

—handsomer—there’s a real 
reason why up-to-the-minute 
Milk Piants more and more 
are choosing O. & B. PURITY 
SENIORS. 
All exposed surfaces glit- 
tering stainless steel. Con- 
struction throughout is extra- 
heavy. So, in both appearance 
and performance, this hand- 
some, extra-sturdy machine is 
a genuine Aristocrat. It’s the 
kind you put in your show- 
plant—the kind your visitors 
exclaim about. And it’s built 
for extra trouble-free years. 
Rapid-heating, at moder- 
ate jacket temperatures—gentle, 
but powerful agitation—su- 
perb holding qualities—all help 
to produce the deep cream line 
and natural milk flavor that 
captivate the customer. 
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DAIRY BAR ON DAIRY DAY 


Miss Laura Lyford Presides Over Attractive Feature VWWhich Contributed to the Success of 
Recent National Dairy Month Activities in the Neil House, at Columbus, Ohio 
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IN HISTORIC AND SCENIC SETTING 


Here in Brattleboro, Vt., the Brattleboro Milk Company, Farmers’ Cooperative, Processes 
Its Patrons’ Production for Wholesale Shipment and Local Distribution 




















Battery of PURITY Positive 

Pasteurizers is efficient, flexible, and 
practical in any Milk Plant. You may 
add to it as you grow. You may fill and 
empty your machines in series, with a 
constant cooler-flow. You may use as 
many or as few as you need. 
PURITY Positive Pasteurizers 
are built by men who have made the 
making of good pasteurizers a life-study. 
A quiet, but very powerful and fast 
heating action with gentle agitation that 
produces a deep cream line and low bac- 
teria count. Preserves the natural raw 
taste of the milk, promoting larger sales 
and increased profits. 


Modern Low-down Construction, 
and many other up-to-date improve- 
ments. Built throughout of the best 
materials obtainable. Entire top beauti- 
fully polished stainless steel, and any 
milk plant will be proud to own them. 
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ORIGINAL 
ELEVATING 
MILK HEATER 
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ATTRACTIVE MARYLAND RECEIVING STATION 


Modern New Windsor Depot of the Fairfield-western Maryland Dairy (N.D.P.) Through 
Which Pass Daily Supplies of Milk For Baltimore Consumers 
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ARGER—heavier—finer 

—handsomer—there’s a real 
reason why up-to-the-minute 
Milk Plants more and more 
are choosing O. & B. PURITY 
SENIORS. 
All exposed surfaces glit- 
tering stainless steel. Con- 
struction throughout is extra- 
heavy. So, in both appearance 
and performance, this hand- 
some, extra-sturdy machine is 
a genuine Aristocrat. It’s the 
kind you put in your show- 
plant—the kind your visitors 
exclaim about. And it’s built 
for extra trouble-free years. 
Rapid-heating, at moder- 
ate jacket temperatures—gentle, 
but powerful agitation—su- 
perb holding qualities—all help 
to produce the deep cream line 
and natural milk flavor that 
captivate the customer. 
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Oldest Independent } 
Milk Equipment ee 


HEN we say: “Nearly seventy years of Honest Equipment”; 
we've said a mouthful 





Nearly seventy years’ experience with Milk Plant Problems. 

Nearly seventy years’ improvement—PURITY Equipment has always 
kept step—otherwise people wouldn’t have kept buying it. 

Nearly seventy years’ suecess—to maintain our position, we have never 
needed to consolidate with another concern. 

Nearly seventy years’ customer satisfaction—a smile of value-received 


delight on the faces of PURITY users everywhere. 


So much—and more—it means to be able to say: “Oldest Independent.” 
Others have come—and gone. Our experience, our organization, and our 


up-to-the-minute product are still at your disposal. Little ““MISS 
PURITY” helps 
you serve your 


" customers with 

oo role a perfectly pro- 

“ cessed product. 
DeLuxe Superduty 


Finest, smoothest, most economi- 
cal and practical milk can washer ever 
produced. Built in three sizes—6-, 9-, and 
12-cans per minute, with variable speed 
attachment which may be readily ad- 
justed from half to full rated capacity. 
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Streamlined, with removable panels, mak- 
ing it fully accessible for servicing and cleaning 


Greatest and most perfectly balanced 
‘washer we have ever built. A new and noise- 
less ¢ anereversing mechanism. If either cans or 
covirs jam in the least, the entire machine kicks 
itself out of gear, positively preventing any 
damage to cans, covers or machine. 


A centrifugal pump of proper volume 
and pressure for the solution wash is operated by 
& separate motor, assuring perfectly w: ushed 
cans and covers. Rinse and sterile rinse also 
operated by a separate motor. Our patented 
closed-mouth steri.izing feature assures germ- 
free and odorless cans. All temperatures auto- 
matically maintained. 
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eet us at our booth in the Atlantic City Exposition and look over our line 
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ADDING GLAMOUR TO THE JUDGING 


Fair Aide Pours For a Smiling Group in the Grading Contest Staged 
During the Recent Atlantic City Dairy Industries Exposition 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF MILK INDUSTRY FOUNDATION 


HONOR GUEST AT |. A.M. D. CONVENTION : 


Miss Dolly Casein, Modeling a Smart Milk-Textile-Tailored Suit, Entertains 
Two Attractive Members of Atlantic City’s Younger Set 











Days of 


ANS that still test, and smell, sweet, the’ 


BUGLESS 


— next day—that’s some accomplishment. But it’s 
one of the outstanding featuresof PURITY SUPERDUTY DE LUXE. 

First, there’s the tremendous washing action—the volume 
and pressure properly proportioned to do the most effective cleaning 
job. Cans and covers subjected to this thorough treatment must be 


clean. 


Then there’s the PURITY Patented Closed-Mouth Sterilizing Process. 


An actual pressure of live steam that cooks out the bugs lodged in broken seams, rust 


holes and other hiding places. 


All temperatures are aulomatically maintained. The can-forwarding 
mechanism is so timed that each can automatically pauses just the right time over each 
jet. At a speed of 12 c.p.m., compare the following with any other washing action: Out- 


side rinse, 31% sec.; inside pre-rinse, 7 sec. 


7 sec.; air drying, 7 sec. 

The PURITY Superduty DeLuxe 
is the direct result of our years of pro- 
gressive study and successful experience 
solving can-washing problems. Smooth 
and quiet in action—with plenty of excess 


; drain, 31% sec.: solution wash, 101% sec.; 
rinse, 314 sec.; post rinse, 31 sec.; sterile rinse, 


314 sec.; wet steam, 31 sec.; live steam, 


stamina for years of “‘never-say-die”’ per- 
formance—and with a washing action 
that can’t be beat. No wonder happy 
days are here, and BUGLESS Milk 


Cans. 


We manufacture a complete line, both Straightaway and 


Rotary. Our experience is 


at your disposal—it won't cost 


you a penny, and it may save you a lot—write us. 





Estaphished 1—73 *Near\Y Seventt Years ot Honest Equipment 
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Can starting 
through machine. 
Note PURITY 
can-forwarding 
dogs; also can- 
reversing arms at 
delivery end in 
foreground. 


The can, now hot 
and dry, is shoved 
against the re- 
versing arms 

waiting to turn it 
noiselessly over. 


The first pair 
quietly lay the 
can down on its 
side. The second 
pair pick it up, 
just as quietly. 


Can is now mov- 
ing into upright 
position. The two 
horizontal bars in 
foreground are 
ready to receive it. 


Side view of can 
nearly upright. 
The cover has 
been processed 
through sepa- 
rately and posi- 
tively. 


The mechanical 
hand now de- 
posits cover noise- 
lessly. Bottom is 
washed from be- 
low, and delivers 
30” from floor. 








